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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


_ .TuEspay next, February 11, is the last 
day for the receiving of replies from 
ministers and delegates as to hospitality 
in Liverpool for the coming meetings of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion and the Sunday School Association. 
Replies are to be sent to Mr. B. P. Bur- 
roughs, 15, Sweeting-street, Liverpool. 


Ir will be seen, that Dr. Mellone has, 
after all, found it necessary to extend his 
series of articles on ‘‘ What is meant by 
the Immanence of God’’ to one more 
concluding article. The fifth on ‘‘ Laws 
with an ‘if’,’’ appears this week. The 
sixth and last is on *‘ Providence.’’ 


Our readers are requested to note the 


- dates which have been fixed for the next 


meetings of the Triennial Conference— 


April 20 to 24, 1909. As already an- 
nounced, the meetings are to be held at 


Bolton, an excellent centre, which may be 


trusted to carry out its share of the pro- 
_ ceedings with its usual hearty thoroughness. 


A sub-committee has been appointed to 
aft a programme for the consideration 


_ of the Conference Committee. Suggestions 
_ for the programme which will be very 


gladly received, should be sent to the 


‘Secretary, the Rev. James Harwood. 


: copy of Perugino’s ‘‘ Madonna and 
”? in the National Gallery (No. 288) 


. 


made by Miss Mary Sibree, was presented 
to the Rhyl-street Mission, Kentish Town, 
on Monday afternoon, in the presence of 
some fifty friends, many of whom were 
members of the Mothers’ Meeting, to 
which Mrs. Cash for years gave such 
devoted service. She had herself arranged 
to have this picture copied for the Mission, 
and on her death a number of those who 


‘|had enjoyed her bountiful kindness in 


visits to the Continent, and a few other 
friends, joined together to present the 
picture as a memorial of her. Dr. Read 
took the chair, and the Rey. E. I. Fripp, 
who had acted as secretary to the 
memorial committee, explained how the 
picture came to be given. The Rev. 
Henry Gow then gave an address in pre- 
senting the picture to the Mission, recalling 
the beautiful unselfishness of Mrs. Cash’s 
nature, and her original and delightful 
ways of doing good. Mrs. Enfield, on 
behalf of the supporters of the Mission, 
and Dr. Read accepted the gift, and 
further addresses of grateful commemora- 
tion were given by Miss Janet Case, and 
the Revs. E. Daplyn and J. Le Pla (Con- 
gregational minister at Gospel Oak). The 
meeting closed with the hymn, “I cannot 
think of them as dead,” and the Bene- 
diction. 


A REPRESENTATIVE committee, con- 
sisting of members of the Anglican, Roman, 
and Dissenting Churches, with Mr. J. 
Allen Baker, M.P., as chairman, is making 
arrangements for the visit of a hundred 
German pastors to London from May 29 
to June 3. (The London Unitarian 
Ministers are represented on the Committee 
by the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie.) The 
invitation is extended to all branches of 
the Christian Church in Germany. It is 
understood that the Prime Minister, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, will pre- 
side at the first meeting. It is hoped that 
the visit will help to strengthen the feelings 
of amity and peace which have recently 
been so happily fostered between the two 
peoples. Also there is the additional hope 
that such a gathering will do something 
towards breaking down those theological 
and ecclesiastical barriers which separate 
from one another those who are, after all, 
common citizens of the world, and common 
pioneers of the world’s progress. 


Tue horror of the assassination last 
Saturday of the King of Portugal and the 
Crown Prince has been very keenly felt 
in this country, where the King had been 
a frequent and welcome guest ; a king, as 
the Prime Minister said in the House of 


Commons, ‘‘manly, friendly, kindly,” 
‘a man of high intelligence and great 
accomplishments, a man devoted to his 
people and to his duty.’* The plot, ina 
time of political unrest and_ fierce 
passion, seems to have aimed at the 
destruction of the whole family, and the 
noble courage of the Queen stands out in 
the midst of that dreadful scene, which 
“brings shame on the human race.’’ 
The younger son, who has succeeded to 
the throne as Manuel II., is only eighteen. 
His bearing has been frank and modest, 
and he has promised a completely liberal 
regime. 

AN inquiry into the cost of living and 
other matters connected with the well- 
being of the working classes in the principal 
industrial towns of the United Kingdom 
was inaugurated by Mr. Lloyd George 
when he became President of the Board of 
Trade. After two years’ careful investiga- 
tion, a report has been issued which is of 
great value. Food-cost and rent are 
mainly dealt with, and it appears that cost 
of food is remarkably uniform in the 
various towns; but London rents are 
much heavier than in the rest of the 
country. In some Midland towns the 
rents are about half those of London for 
the like accommodation. Rent in London 
being represented by the number 100 
the ratio of Liverpool is 65; Manchester, 
62; Bradford, 59; Deeds, 56; Hull, 48 ; 
Preston, 48; Macclesfield, 32. 


RetTuRNS are given from 1,944 families 
showing how the weekly wage is spent. 
On reviewing these ‘‘ budgets,’’ one 
perceives how large a proportion of income 
goes for rent and food. When the further 
reports, now being prepared on the amount 
of wages and earnings, and the investigation 
as to the conditions in these reports in 
some other industrial countries, have been 
completed, we shall have a body of evidence 
which has never been readily accessible 
before, such as social reformers will heartily 
welcome. Materials are nearly ready for 
the volume on the principal towns of 
Germany, and that on France is expected 
soon to follow. The pioneer work of 
Charles Booth, B. Seebohm Rountree, 
T. R. Marr, and others, is rightly taken up 
by a Government department in a com- 
prehensive and scientific manner, and will 
help towards a right understanding of the 
social problems which are pressing for 
solution. 


Art the annual meeting of the First Garden 
City Company, held last week, the chair 
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man of the directors declared that the 
present value of the estate represented 
an overplus of £100,000 on the money in- 
vested. The population was now 5,000, 
and 900 people were employed in the several 
factories on the estate. 1907 had seen the 
erection of nearly twice as many new houses 
as any of the preceding years. There are 
now 42 small holders with an average of 
about 10 acres apiece. Mr. Pearsall spoke 
of the work of theLetch worth Cottages and 
Building, Ltd., a subsidiary company, 
which had erected, or was now erecting, 
more than 100 cottages at a total cost of 
£16,000 to £17,000. It was stated that 
no child had died on the estate during 1907, 


May meetings, have completed their 
programme for the current year. The 
new president is the Rev. Charles Brown, 
of Ferme Park, whose ministry has been one 
of the most phenomenally successful in 
North London. The Rev. J. H. Shake- 
speare, Secretary of the Union, will open 
a discussion on ‘‘ The Arrested Progress 
of the Church ’’—a significant topic, which 
will probably be found to be not unrelated 
to a topic to be introduced later by the 
Rev. J. T. Forbes, of Glasgow, ‘‘ Social 
Ideals and the Kingdom of God.’’? We 
note with pleasure the publication by the 
Baptist Union of a syllabus of the examina- 
tions which have to be taken by non- 
collegiate members of the Baptist ministry 
in order to qualify for a place on the 
denominational Ministerial list. For some 
years there has been a gratifying tendency 
on the part of the Free Churches to guard 
with growing care the door to ministerial 
recognition, 


A NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTION.* 


ALTHOUGH this is only the first Sunday 
since our return to school, it is already 
the third of the New Year. I suppose, 
therefore, that you will all have heard 
one New Year’s sermon, if not more. 
Nevertheless, lam goingtoaddyetanother; 
and for it I will claim one merit—that of ; 
brevity. It will be short—very short: 
but perhaps on that very account it may 
be easier to carry away. 

For the first part of what I wish to say 
I have taken as my text part of the fifth 
verse of the thirteenth chapter of Hebrews: 
‘« Be content with such things as ye have.’” 
Be content, that is, with the outward things 
of existence—with the outer world, and 
that‘part of it which affects your own lives, 
More than that, render thanks that you have 
so much ; and in so doing spare a thought, 
and, better still, a deed, for those who are 
less favoured than yourselves. <a 

So much for the first half of my subject, | 7 
In the second the text is the Parable of the 
Talents that we read once more this morn t 
Do not rest content with the inward things 
of life—your own minds and souls—but 
strive continually after their i improvement. — 
And, as you strive, pray to our lovin 
Father for help; and if you truly pray, so _ 
truly will your prayer be answered. 

Let me illustrate by one example whi 
I mean. The earth receives the sun, the 
rain, the winds, the frost, the snow, and is — 
therewith content. We may, and too o 
do, complain! when she receives less or m 
than usua ; but shedoes not. Yet wha 
the seed within her? Does that remain — 
unchanged ? Does she not. rather cause 2: 
it to grow and send it forth greater a h 
dredfold than it was at first. Indeed, th 
very growth shows that she is ‘‘ content 
such things as she has,” and uses them 
the full advantage. 4 

Let this, then, expressed more bret 7 
still, be your resolution for the year t 
has just begun: I will always be e 
with what I HAVE, but never with what 
That is all; but short and simple as 
I believe that this resolve may be of 
help to you in your lives, not in this 
alone, but in all the years that are yet 


A Mrruopist paper, regretting the loss 
of searching realism and the note of doom 
from modern preaching, quotes an old ser- 
mon of Spurgeon’s thus: ‘‘I think Ii 
:ee that terrible day. The bell of time 
has tolled the last day. Now comes the 
funeral of damned souls. Your body 
has just started up from the grave, and 
you unwind your cerements, and you look 
up. ... I hear one tremendous blast 
that shakes the pillars of heaven and makes 
the firmament -reel with affright,’’ and 
so on. The day for such poor stuff has 
rightly passed. Dr. Talmage used it till 
it ceased to alarm and began to amuse. 
We cannot go back to it, and ought 
never so to desire. In the day of its 
power it was often a sort of tyranny by 
which a man, whose greatest gift was a 
command of strong language, terrified 
timid souls whose greatest sin was to be 
ignorant. Why should we yearn for the 
whip of these unscrupulous taskmasters 
who threatened their hearers with in- 
credible torments for not having performed 
impossible tasks? If we will believe in 
God and also believe in Jesus, as he asks 
us, we shall hate terrorism as much in 
England as in Portugal, as much in a 
chapel as in a school. 


Last week’s Christian World contains 
an interesting and weighty extract from 
the New York Outlook on the subject of 
the admission of Unitarians to active 
membership of the Y.M.C.A., to which it 
appears a correspondent had strongly 
objected on the ground that those who 
accepted the doctrine of Christ’s deity 
ought not to be asked to associate with 
those who denied it. On this point, as 
on the general question of the mutual 
ostracism of varying schools of theology, 
the Outlook says :—‘‘ All this grows out 
of the fundamental notion that men must 
be agreed in opinion in order to co-operate 
in action. But itis not necessary to agree 
in opinion in order to co-operate in action. 
It is necessary to agree in purpose but not 
in opinion. Loyalty to Christ is not the 
same as loyalty to the standard teaching 
of the Church respecting Christ. ... We 
are willing to co-operate in Christ’s work 
with any man who calls himself a follower 
of Christ, and who is working in the spirit 
of Christ to make this world a better and 
a happier world. Only unity of purpose 
with diversity of opinion can give a united 
Church. Co-operation, not creed, is the 
secret of Church union.’’ 


WHATEVER may be wrong with the 
temper of our time, we cannot at will 
resume the thought and style of a preceding 
generation. The admonition, have salt in 
yourselves, will bear the application, 
make use of the characteristics of your own 
time. Instead of envying the men who 
could back their admonitions with visions 
of the Judgment Day and the world to come 
we shall do well to ask how we shall 
inculcate belief in an everlasting and 
omnipresent justice which does not delay; 
and how we shall arouse men to toil and 
struggle for some foretaste of the heavenly, 
in this present life. If it was Paul’s gospel 
that men might be delivered from the 
present evil world, it will have to be our 
gospel that men may be delivered from the 
pessimism that proclaims this world to be 
evil. The evangelists of the - so-called 
New Theology, are so far entirely in the 
right. They see that they must talk to 
the people of their own day, and that they 
must feel their way to what is admirable 
and capable of development in the ten- 
dencies of their own time. 


Yer in the eye of life’s all-seeing sun — 
We shall behold a something we have do 
Shall, of the work together we have wr 
Beyond our aspiration and our thou 
Some not unworthy issue yet recei 
For love is fellow-service, I be 
Arthur Hugh 


THE verdict of all ages has pre 
that the exclusively scientific man 
whom the scientific side is everythi 
the spiritual side—that is heart, co 
| spiritual aspiration—goes for ee 
but half a man, developed only o 
side of his nature, and that not the hi 
side. If God is to be apprehended 
in a vital way, and not merely as 
lectual abstraction, it must be 


Tux first woman to take the degree of | the spiritual side of our being— 
science, the spirit, the revere 


Licentiate in Theology, we learn from the | 

Chronik der Christlichen Welt is Fraulein |» Man—that He is m 
Karola Barth, of Frankfurt-a-M, After proached. This i a8 
studying in Bonn, ‘Marburg, and Jena, she | ™tter.—J. C. 8) 
obtained her degree cwm laude in the last 
named university. 


THE growing activity of many branches 
of the work of the National Home-reading 
Union, and recent important develop- 
ments, have brought the need for more 
adequate accommodation, and the head- 
quarters of the Society have, therefore, 
been removed from Surrey House, Vic- 
toria Embankment, to larger offices over- 
looking the Embankment Gardens, at 
12, York- buildings, Adelphi, W.c. 
Although the reading session runs from 
September to June, and is now, therefore, 
somewhat advanced, members can be 
enrolled at any time. Fuil information 
may be obtained by applying to the 
Secretary at the new address. 


Baptists, who are generally among the 
first of the religious bodies to hold their 
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WHAT IS MEANT BY THE IMMAN- 
ENCE OF GOD ? 


V.—Laws witH an ‘‘ Ir.’’ 


Our criticism of Mr. Campbell’s position 

has led us into the heart of the ancient 
question as to the meaning of Divine 
Providence. In one sense of the word the 
conception of Providence is simply another 

way of expressing belief in God, and to 
deny one is to deny the other. I quotea 
forcible passage from Dr. Minot J. Savage 

in illustration of this. ‘‘ There has been 

a progress from the lowest forms of physical 

life, on through the different stages of 
what we call the animal life of man, and 

then from man physical up through the 
intellectual, through the moral nature, 

to the soul—the spiritual, that which 
links man to the Infinite, makes him feel 

that he is a child of the Eternal, makes 

him hope and dream that there is a thought 

and heart and life to respond to his own, 

the Soul of all the worlds. The universe 

; has followed this pathway from the 
: beginning ; you can trace it as clearly as 
you can trace a star-beam through space. 

x And this progress of the world for ages, 

_ from men like Samson or Hercules up to 
men like Galileo, up to men like Angelo 
or Shakespeare up to men like Gautama 
the Buddha and to Jesus Christ—does it 
not look as though somebody meant it ? 
The power that can hold this universe in 
its arms and lead life from the lowest up 
a stairway like this until we see men like 
Jesus at the summit, does it not look as 

_ though somebody meant it? Is a path- 
way like that trodden by accident ? 
I believe that a mighty power, an all- 
mighty power, an all-wise power, an all- 

loving power, has carried the world in 
his arms, and that he is leading it to 
“some issue grander than any which we 
are yet able to dream.’’* 

This is the conception of a Great Plan 
being realised in the universe of matter 
and spirit. ‘‘In the universe’’; that 
is, not only in this planet on which we 
live : hence it is impossible that we can 
= have even the outlines of a conception of 
its full meaning. Once more—* ‘in the 
_ universe of matter and spirit’’; for the 
Plan is being worked out on other levels 
Pay as well as those of material existence and 
sit _ bodily life. From the limited physical 
nie point of view we cannot gauge its mean- 
ing at all; but from the point of view of 
the human spirit, from the point of view 
proper to ourselves as human beings, we 
are beginning to see that, however vast 
and boundless the scope of the Divine Plan 
may be, for ws it means the culture and 
development of the spiritual life, the life 
which is distinctive of man. Finally, we 
have said that it ‘‘ is being worked out ”’ ; 
‘for the world is not made, it is in the 
making; creation is not finished, it is 
_ only fairly begun. 
~ t is high time that we eras to be in 
earnest with this thought of the world 

oat x only in the making. Suppose that 
‘were looking at the under side of 
: beautiful tapestry; being 
; ‘to see only the under side, you would 
a very imperfect idea of the pattern. 
further, that the pattern was in 
and not finished, then still 
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u be able to form an adequate | | 


idea of the design. This is just how we 
stand with regard to the Great Plan, 
We can trace the outlines of some frag- 
ments of it, and that is all. 

The conception of the world as ‘‘ in 
the making’’ has two sides, negative 
and positive. 

(1) Nature is not ready-made, com- 
plete, and ever the same, a rigid, locked, 
and closed system. To admit this is to 
knock the bottom out of every kind of 
mechanical determinism. You cannot 
point to a single event—human act, or 
natural occurrence—whose happening is 
absolutely necessary and must be so. 
There is no ‘‘must’’ in the case—no 
‘*necessity.’’ It is little less than amus- 
ing to read, in the pages of a writer like 
Haeckel, utterances ex cathedra concerning 
the ‘‘iron laws ’’ of Nature, put forward 
with a dogmatism so confident as almost 
to make one forget that Hume, Mill, and 
Huxley had ever been born! Such 
‘“laws’’ are not scientific facts, but 
metaphysical fictions. Even of the sun’s 
rising to-morrow—overwhelming moral 
certainty as this is—it would be nonsense 


to say that it ‘‘ must ’’ occur or is *‘ neces- 
sary.” 
What do we mean by a ‘‘law of 


Nature ?’’ We mean one of two things. 
First, we may mean one of those great 
probabilities or moral certainties, based 
on experience, that such and such things 
will occur in the future as they have done 
in the past; that ‘‘ while the earth 
remaineth, seedtime and harvest, and 
cold and heat, and summer and winter, 
and day and night shall not cease.’’? Such 
laws, or uniformities, are the starting- 
points of scientific inquiry. But, in the 
second place, the laws that science seeks 
for go deeper than these superficial uni- 


formities. The real laws of Nature, 
though they never tell us absolutely that 
anything ‘‘must’’ happen, do tell us 


that 7f certain things are done then certain 
results will follow. The real laws of 
Nature are laws with an “‘if.’ Every 
scientific experiment is an attempt to 
find such a law; it is a question put to 
Nature to see what she will do—zf we do 
certain things. Such a law would never 
come into action at all if the circumstances 
to which it is applicable never occurred. 
(2) To say that the world is in the 
making, is, on its positive side, to say that 
created beings are continually acting and 
re-acting on each other, and that the 
manifold changes which result are new 
things—an increment of being* on their 
predecessors, and hence not merely 
** determined by’’ what went before. 
In our world, human actions are the 
highest type of such changes. Our actions 
are additions to the previous total of 
existence; they are new things which 
make a difference to the world and pro- 
duce results according to the laws with 
an ‘‘ if.’ And part of the world’s pur- 
pose is to stimulate us to make such 
additions to it, and changes in it, as will 
increase the value of our life. We are 
creative; we have a real share in the 
making of the world. ‘‘ Our acts, our 
turning-places,’’ says William James, 
‘* where we seem to ourselves to make 
* This phrase is used by Martineau in describ- 
ing Evolution as ‘‘the continual appearance of 
something new,” “ Types,” vol. ii. p. 393 (3rd ed.), 
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ourselves and grow, are the parts of the 
world to which we are closest, the parts 
of which our knowledge is most intimate 
and complete. Why should we not take 
them at their face-value? Why may 
they not be the actual turning-places and 
growing places of the wor ld—why not the 
workshop of being, where we catch fact 
in the making ? ”’ 

We can, “thersfors; distinguish two 
factors in the working out of the Great 
Plan; one factor is a vast structure of 
laws (of which only a few are known to 
us)—laws which come into action if 
certain things are done, and which do 
not themselves provide the conditions of 
their own operation; the other factor is 
the world of real changing beings whose 
actions give the condition of the opera- 
tion of the laws. The laws are, so to 
speak, automatic in their action; there 
is no possibility of escape from them, 7f 
they are brought into action at all. The 
result comes about with exactness and 
precision. 

Thus, the world of human nature and 
physical nature is in one respect ‘‘ eternal 
and immutable,’’ it has an adamantine 
foundation which no finite creature can 
change. But since this foundation ex- 
presses itself to us in the form of laws 
with an ‘*2f,’? the world is in another 
respect plastic, so to speak, and malleable 
—capable of being changed by us. 

We next meet with this possibility. 
It may be that only through man does God 
now bring any ‘‘increments of being ’’ 
into the world, and so provide occasious 
for the operation of his laws; and that, 
apart from man and what is done by and 
through man, the events of the world 
proceed with a regularity which can only 
be described as mechanical. It may be 
that only through us does God work to 
improve the world. This is, of course, 
not the atheistic doctrine of ‘‘ only man.’’ 
It puts Divine power behind all high 
human endeavour, and voots human noble- 
ness, faith, courage, and love in the life 
of God. Every triumph of man over 
moral and physical obstacles is a triumph 
of God. The point is that no improvement 
is supposed to be made in the world save 
through man. 

I fully admit that there are facts which 
seem to force this conclusion upon us. 
‘* The undeviating regularity of natural law, 
which in addition to its beneficent work, 
destroys sensitive creatures by millions 
with apparently undiscriminating violence, 
and often with terrible pain, is very unlike 
the freedom of human purpose, which, 
following the dictates of reason, adapts 
itself to varying circumstances.’’* This 
is undoubtedly true. 

The supposition that God limits His self- 
expression, In non-human Nature, to in- 
variable laws, receives support from 
another and even move important con- 
sideration, which has frequently been 
emphasised. The absolute invariability 
of natural law, though it may be pro- 
ductive of frightful cons>quences through 
our ignorance, is also the necessary 
means for the improvement of the world 
through man. And when we remember 
that these unchanging laws are laws with 
an ‘‘if,’’ we can understand the part they 


* Dr, James Drummond, ‘* Studies in Christian 
Doctrine,” p. 171. 
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have played in the transformation of the 


world, through human brains and hands— 
the transformation which makes up the 
material aspect of what we call invention, 
industry, and civilisation. 

How has man accomplished all these 
things? Only, and always, in one way: 
he has found out certain laws of Nature 
which say ‘‘if you do this, then that 
shall follow ;’’ he has by his own energies 
put thes2 laws into operation, and through 
them hz has wrought out these great results. 
These laws of God were here before man 
discovered them, before man came; he 
has searched them out and co-operated 
with them. They were like God’s thought 
in Nature, waiting to meet and to work with 
God’s thought in men. Learning thus to 
discover and work with God, we dare not 
say that anything is impossible. 

And since the like invariable laws 
lie at the foundation no’ only of material 
Nature but of all Nature and all life, the 
method of progress is always the same. 
To create changes not only in our physical 
environment, butin our self and our friends, 
to create a higher civilisation in human 
hearts and lives, there is but one way: 
find God’s laws and work with them. 
Put them in action; they will never fail 
you tf you know them. If you do not know 
them, then at your peril you touch them. 
Just as the composition of distant stars can 
be read in the spectroscope, or a wireless 
message sent through the air, only by 
understanding and working with God’s laws, 
which are ever uttering that little word 
of such daep and tremendous import—?} : 
“‘if you do your part, then we will do 
ours ;’’ so, the time being given, there is 
no limit to the changes human beings can 
make at length in their own bodily struc- 
ture, in their mind, their moral nature, 
and the spiritual perceptions and powers 
which are their divinest part. 

In a concluding paper we shall carefully 
consider any hints afforded by history or 
experience, that the Great Plan is worked 
out not only by human agency and God’s 
influence through humanity, co-operating 
with and bringing into action the great 
laws of all life ; that in addition to all this, 
there is an unexhausted store of effective 
Divine action, actually operative in the 
world beyond the utmost that human 
plans and contrivances, desires and hopes, 
can effect. S. H. Mettone. 

(To be concluded ) 


SHORT NOTICES. 

Saints and Sinners of Hebrew Story, by 
the Rev. J. G. Greenhough, M.A., of Leices- 
ter, is a volume of sermons which we can 
cordially commend. If, as some one has 
said, the one thing needful in sermons is 
to be interesting, these discourses have it 
in abundant measure. Whoever reads 
them is not likely to forget them or to be 
untouched by their appeal to the heart and 
conscience. (Arthur H. Stockwell. 1s. 6d. 
net.) 

The Inner Man, by Allen B. Wood- 
ward, is a book dealing with the Biblical 
conceptions of prayer, regeneration, atone- 
ment, &c.; but we have not found its 
treatment of them very lucid or distin- 
guished by any freshness of insight. 
(Kegan, Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd. 
5s. net.) 


REVISED CHRISTOLOGY. 

Ir seems probable that we shall see quite 
a number of books, in the near future, 
setting forth the particular compromise 
between old and new ideas, which is 
thoughtfully maintained by Mr. Swan. 
It is an interesting phase of the modern 
spirit. The Trinity has disappeared from 
Mr. Swan’s preaching, if we are to judge 
by these essays, which contain the thoughts 
which ‘‘ have been proved of great help 
and value in the ordinary work of the 
ministry ’’—the ministry, we must re- 
member, of an ‘‘ orthodox ’’ Free Church 
pulpit. Not only this, but even ‘* ques- 
tions as to the ‘ full Deity of our Lord’ 
and His God-consciousness, and his con- 
sciousness of being more than an ordinary 
son of man, are not vital to spiritual 
religion.’’ Similarly, we do not need the 
doctrine of the Virgin Birth as a foundation 
for Christianity, if we accept ‘‘ the 
Immanence of Christ in the race,’’? which 
‘“made Jesus possible and inevitable.”’ 
As to the Resurrection of Jesus, he thinks 
that we know too little about it to dog- 
matise either for or against. Whence then 
are we to derive our positive faith, and how 
are we to justify that careful adherence 
to specific Christianity which characterises 
a large body of religious people, who are by 
no means conservative in their habits 
of thought ? The reply is that the domi- 
nant conception of a reasoned Christianity 
is the Immanence of Christ. And this is 
said to be interchangeable with the phrase 
‘“ the Immanence of God.’’ If we reserve 
the name Jesus for the historic Son of 
man, then ‘‘the experience of the immanent 
Christ, and of the Holy Spirit, is a conscious- 
ness of God under different names.’? We 
must pay careful attention to the author’s 
definitions, for they are unusual. ‘* The 
influence of Jesus is always working for 
good; the fact of Jesus in the spiritual, 
unseen world, means vastly more than we 
generally suppose for the world’s progress. 
But the ‘living Christ’ is more than all 
that. It means the veritable presence of 
God in every member of the race.’ In 
this sense, then, Christ was immanent 
in the Jewish religion before Jesus was 
born, as he is immanent in the good deeds 
and aspirations of races which have never 
heard his name. 

There is a very obvious criticism to be 
made upon all this. The whole case rests 
upon an ambiguity and a non-natural use 
of words. Itis one thing to say that earlier 
religions contained in germ the full-flower- 
ing of Christian love and worship, and that 
all the centuries since Christ have only 
served to develop and illustrate the Life 
that he revealed. It is quite another thing 
to say that the whole process of human 
history embodies the living Christ. Is 
this Immanent Power, the living Christ, 
a conscious person, or not? There is 
nothing in Mr. Swan’s presentation of the 
idea to suggest that it is. The only 
possibility of making it so is to identify 
this immanent Christ with the ‘* imma- 
nent God.’’ If the living Christ spoke in 
the prophets of Israel, inspired the pity of 
the Buddha, kindled the ardours of the 
higher Mohammedanism, and underlay 
the strength of the Stoics, it was only in 

* ‘ The Immanence of Christ in Modern Life,’” 


by F. R. Swan, with Introduction by J. Brierley. 
(James Clarke & Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 


the sense that the moral ideals which 
came to their fulness in Jesus dwelt in 
lesser measure in these other children of 
God. The natural way of stating this 
great fact is to say that the God who 
manifested Himself so wonderfully in 
Jesus was also the source of all religions 
which even in the faintest degree shared 
the Christian spirit. But there is no reason 
whatever for saying that these other 
religions were indebted to a supposed 
spiritual person, possessing an eternal 
existence, to whom we can give the name 
of ‘‘ Christ.’’ And if we adopt the other 
alternative and say that the ‘‘ living” 
Christ ’’ is not a conscious person, then the 
artificiality and non-naturalness of the 
phrase will cause every man who wishes 
for clear thinking and unambiguous speak- 
ing to reject it. The name of Christ 
is unalterably bound up with the historic 
Jesus and his definite influence upon the 


world, and as such it stands for a person— = 
a person whose characteristics stand out : 


in sharpest relief against the whole his- : 
torical background. To make it anything ¢ 
other than this is to play fast and loose 


ee 


with one of the dearest spiritual pos- 
sessions of the race—the fact of Jesus 


Christ. Tor if, in the interests of an rh 
obsolete theological terminology, we — 


generalise him into an eternal afflatus or 
tendency, we lose the naturalness and 
charm of the Jesus we know and relegate 
him to a supernatural existence. We think — se : 
we have exalted him, whereas we have 
really made him less than man. God 

he, as Jesus, is not, by common consent _ 
of this new way of speaking. It is poor 
consolation, thereupon, to learn that, 

as Christ, he is not even a person. & 


And it 
seems fair to say, that these considerations 
would be palpable to those who urge the — 
distinction between the historic Jesus and = 
the Immanent Christ, were it not that they 
are so ardently in search ofa compromise, by _ 
whose means they will be able to maintain 
the old powerful association of the name of 
Christ with all that is God and Godlike. 
This motive we can respect ; but wecannot 
accept the verbal shift. 2 
Having said so much, however, wecannot 
leave the matter there. It is incumbent 
upon us, if we cannot adopt Mr. Swan 
way for saving the valuable elements 
Christian doctrine, to show, or at any rate, — 
to suggest, a better way. And let us notice 
what it is that, in spite of the grave draw- 
backs we have seen in Mr. Swan’s metho 
referring everything good to an Immane 
Christ, gives this method such a fase 
tion for wistful lingerers in the old p 
It is its power to co-ordinate all religious 
history into one sublime process, expressive 
of one increasing purpose, so that al 
stages point forward to Jesus in anticip 
tion, or point back to him in gratiti 
And this result remains secure, ev 
our criticism, as above, has shown 
untenableness of an Immanent C 
in any significant sense of the term. N 
this result—this illumination of 
under the light of a definite re 
principle, and this exemplifies 
religion in a definite historice 
is simply impossible if we 


of the different religi 
the ‘‘Immanent Gor 
abstract is never rel 
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positive, historical, social __ religion, 
standardised by human examples and 
motived by human affections. That is 
why, if Christianity were not regarded as a 
final and universal religion, some other 
religion would have to be found which 
could fulfil that function. And preachers 
like Mr. Swan, are quite right in clinging, 
at all hazards, to that element in the popular 
faith by which they instinctively know 
it to be rooted in uttermost reality, viz., its 
relation to the actual history of humanity. 
They are only wrong in forcing a formula 
upon history which they have fetched from 
the sphere of dogma rather than from 
history itself. To particularise :—it is 
simple historical fact, which none but 
historical anarchists question, that the 
higher spiritual life of the world since the 
time of Jesus arranges itself along the lines 
of magnetic force which radiate from him 
and follow the dispositions caused by his 
influence. Of the time before Jesus, on 
the other hand, all we can say is that it 
now receives an interpreting light which 
he casts behind upon it, so that we can see 
what the preparatory period was uncon- 
sicously working towards. But while this 
way of stating the matter seems at first 
much less striking than the hypothesis 
of a “‘ living Christ,’ permanently present 
throughout, it has the advantage of show- 
ing us in what direction we must look for 
the really emphatic points in the religious 
significance of Jesus. It says that the 
form of our present religious life is the 
direct creation of the actual historic Jesus. 
We have received life from him in ways 
which those who were before him knew not 
of. Thus there is a vast difference between 
them and us, in that, in spite of all the 
common roots of the spritual life which 
we share with them, our life centres in a 
Christ whom they had not. Mr, Swan 
tries to show that they had the same 
Christ : which seems to us an unmeaning 
theory. To neglect or be insensible to the 
quite peculiar features of any religion is 
surely the worst way of treating it, and the 
more specialised the religion is, the more 
disastrous is the blunder. The personality 
of Jesus is of supreme importance in our 
Western religion, and the relations of 
Christians to him are the source and 
foundation of the most pregnant of the 
Christian doctrines—the finding of our 
life in that of others, the access to God 
through man. The vague and generalised 
relation between the soul (in every age) 
and the Immanent Christ, which Mr. 
Swan depicts, is utterly unlike the unique 
phase of human experience by which a 
man is a disciple of Jesus. 

Mr. Swan’s novel theory of the Church 
illustrates this. The Church means the 
whole world of men: it includes every 
man, for Christ is immanent in every soul. 
Mr. J. Brierley in his preface to the volume 
rejects this theory, while he accepts the 
main contention—the ‘‘ living Christ.’’ 
Mr. Swan is, however, the more logical 
of the two, although even he does not carry 
his Christ-immanence to such logical 


lengths as Mr. Campbell who, in his sermon 


on ‘‘The Ever-Present Christ,’’? holds 
that even physical nature, the round ocean 


and living air, reveal the spirit of Jesus, 


while the roaring torrent sings his praise. 


But the point of importance just now is, 
_ that, with Mr. Swan, one of the most dis- 


tinctive ideas of the Christian religion, that 
of the communion and solidarity of Christ’s 
men in a Church, melts off into the vaguest 
cosmopolitanism, under the flattening and 
dissolving conception of the Immanent 
Christ. It seems to us that it is just the 
opposite of all this that we need to stress. 
What is valuable in Christianity is not 
what it holds in common with all other 
religions, but what it has uniquely. It 
is true that its most precious pre-emi- 
nencies are present, in essence, in other 
religions ; but we have to interpret the 
lower religions by the higher, not the higher 
by the lower. The Church is quite special. 
The fellowship of Jesus with his own men 
is special. The position and work of Jesus 
are unique, focal in history and final 
for appeal, because they are the central 
point in a great web of representative 
human relationships. Just the character 
of self-contained autonomy, the creative 
and compelling hegemony for human life, 
which the sensitive moral perceptions of 
Christians have always discovered in the 
Christian system—this is what we can 
accept to-day as_a simple fact of evolution 
and history. Jesus is the source of the 
moral ideal as we actually have it. The 
whole moral life as we know it is a strange 
blend of the individual and the collective. 
We cannot be even our single separate 
selves, acting from moral motives, except 
as members of a larger moral world with 
whose good and evil we are bound up 
in most fateful vicarious community. 
This taking the moral life of man in society 
as implicit redemption, is special to 
Christianity. So is the idea that God is 
revealed, not through some idle theophany, 
the prodigy of an hour, nor even as a 
mystic ecstacy, but as salvation, and that 
through the normal fellowship of human 
society, carried to its highest in an ineffable 
instance. 

That Mr. Swan is on his way to this 
position, we are encouraged to hope by 
his strongly favourable attitude towards 
Socialism, as the natural expression of the 
Christian spirit in politics. 

W. WHITAKER, 


EARLY CHRISTIAN ETHICS.* 


Amone books on Early Christianity, 
there is none which gives a complete survey 
of ethical thought in the first four centuries. 
Dr. Scullard, Professor of New and Hackney 
Colleges, sets himself the task of supplying 
this need as regards the Western half of 
the Empire. The book before us claims 
to give the leading ethical ideas of the 
Western Church writers. In so far as the 
author attempts to do this, his work is 
valuable and instructive. The style is 
clear, terse, and easy, and much information 
is conveyed in a few interesting sentences. 
But many readers will regret that Dr. 
Scullard has ventured to frame an estimate 
of patristic thought, because the method 
chosen immediately leads him on debate- 
able ground. He adopts the method of 
comparison, judging each writer by a 
supposed standard of true Christian ethics, 
existing in the apostolic age, on the one 
hand, and by a personal estimate of pagan 
thought on the other. The conclusion 


* “Warly Christian Ethics in the West: from 


Clement to Ambrose.” By H. H. Scullard, M.A,, 
D.D. (Williams & Norgate, 1907. 6s.) 
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to which he arrives is that the Christian 
writers of the first four centuries ‘* occupy 
a position between that of the apostolic 
writers and that of current heathenism, 
though very much nearer to the former 
than to the latter.”’ What then is the 
apostolic ethic? According to our author 
it is one which has not been surpassed in 
the centuries since. It rests, first, on a 
satisfactory relation of man to God. Man 
is not an emanation of God, but a creation, 
and the gulf between God and man is 
bridged by a Redeemer, who is both God 
and man. ‘‘ Jesus Christ is supreme 
as teacher and example and ideal in the 
domain of ethics. If not, belief in his 
divinity disappears, and with it the whole 
structure of the Christian faith, in which 
case there would be no history of Christian 
ethics to write.’’ Elsewhere he says, 
‘We must regard as exceptional, and 
possibly only as apparently exceptional, 
instances, sometimes to be met with, of 
men destitute of a distinctively Christian 
faith who seem to have attained a praise- 
worthy level of Christian morality.’’ In 
the second place, there must be a right 
idea of the relation of man to the world. 
Thirdly the true Christian ethic must rest 
cn a doctrine of redemption from sin, 
whereby men enter into eternal life. Dr. 
Scullard seems to regard redemption and 
salvation as a change of heart, which is 
caused by the spectacle of divine love 
upon the cross. Unfortunately he connects 
with it the thought of a ‘‘ vicarious 
sacrifice.’’ Jt is an example of the use of 
theological terms, which formerly meant 
something very different. The fourth 
requisite is a belief in the Ticarnation. 
Such is the ready-made criterion, according 
to which the church writers are to be 
judged. We are expected to admit its 
correctness, because the subject is so large 
that our author cannot pause to prove it. 

Obviously, pagan writers can expect 
little mercy from such a standard as this, 
and short work is made of them. All their 
ethical ideas are faulty. Aristotle’s ‘* con- 
ception of God was non-human and non- 
moral.’’ ‘* The Stoics had no God better 
than themselves to worship or imitate,’’ 
Plato, Cicero, Seneca, Maximus of Tyre, 
and Apollonius of Tyana, all meet with 
the same fate. As for the great Pagan 
revival which created in the Empire an 
intense aspiration for holiness, Dr. Scullard 
sees in it no more than a desire for im- 
mortality, and considers it devoid of either 
a recognition of sin or a sense of repentance. 
Surely these are verdicts which the open- 
minded student of history will receive with 
dismay. Perhaps no poorer way of exalt- 
ing Christianity could be devised than that 
of belittling other religions. 

Our author’s censure, however, is not 
confined to paganism. He deals leniently 
with Christian writers, even to the extent 
of believing that they thought in a more 
orthodox fashion than that in which they 
wrote. But even so he is forced to confess, 
‘* Tt can hardly be maintained that we have 
a perfect Christian ethic in any of the 
fathers.’ The main cause of their short- 
coming seems to consist in their sympathy 
with heathen philosophy. But on the 
whole the ‘situation was saved by the 
Christian belief that man was a creature and 
not an emanation of .God,’’ and ‘‘ by the 
full conviction with which they grasped 
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the truth that their Redeemer was both 


yod and man.’ We 


majority of historians will admit that 
Dr. Scullard is correct in marking a decline 
in Christian faith and thought after the 
apostolic age. But this decline was not 
due so much to the nobler elements of 
pagan thought, as to the compromises 
made by the Church in the process of win- 
ning over the uneducated and supersti- 
tious devotees of the less worthy pagan 


cults. 


In the later chapters of the book Dr. 
Scullard examines the thoughts of the 
fathers under the accustomed headings :— 


think that the 


the Highest Good, Duty and Virtue. 


And here we owe a debt of gratitude to 
him for presenting so clearly the great 
diversity of thought which existed in the 
Church. This at least is sound historical 
work. The process, by which we arrive 
at our conclusions may be different from 
his, but we argee with him in approving 
the dictum of Réville :—‘‘ Christianisme et 
paganisme étaient entrainés par le méme 
courant, mais la barque du Christ était 
mieux disposée pour une pareille navigation 
que le vaisseau du paganisme habitué 
A fréquenter d’autres parages.”’ 


from any theories of the person of Christ, 


Christians seem to have possessed a unigu2 
sense of the love of God, as displayed in the 
life and teaching of their Master. 
this arose an ideal of conduct, which, how- 
ever much obscured in later years, 


proved the vital force of Christianity. 


A; Howe, 


wo? 


Wo wird einst des Wandermiiden 
Letzte Ruhestatte sein ? 
Unter Palmen in dem Siiden ? 
Unter Linden an dem Rhein ? 


Werd’ ich wo in einer Wiiste 
Eingescharrt von fremder Hand ? 
Oder ruh’ ich an der Kiiste 
Eines Meeres in dem Sand ? 


Immerhin! mich wird umgeben 
Gotteshimmel, dort wie hier, 
Und als Totenlampen schweben 
Nachts die Sterne iiber mir. 


H. HeEINe. 


TRANSLATION. 


WHERE ? 
Wuere, his weary footsteps wending, 


Will the pilgrim’s last home be ? 


*Neath the southern palm trees ending ? 


Or will lindens welcome me 4 


Shall I in some desert dreary, 
Owe my grave to aliens’ hands ? 


Or some shoreland waste and weary, 


Will it hide me ’neath its sands ? 


Ah! no matter, round me brightly, 
There as here will arch God’s sky, 
And as funeral lamps will, nightly, 
Gleam the solemn stars on high. 

_— HE. L. H. Tuomas. 
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under the threat of further legislation the 
Home Secretary will now only allow a loan 
equal to one year’s income from the com- 
pensation fund. This has already deferred 
indefinitely the closing of one beershop, for 
which the compensation money has already — 
been assessed by the Inland Revenue Com- : 
missioners; and any further action is 
stopped, at least until the fate of the new 
Licensing Bill is decided. oo 

I feel strongly that the 1904 Act has 
so far had most beneficial results in Leeds, 
that it has not yet had a long enough 
trial to show what it can do in the country 
generally, and that it should be left alone ie 
fora reasonable time to work outits results. 

In any case I hope that ifa new Bill is 
passed, whatever it may contain, if 
will not cripple the power of the Magis-- : 
trates by preventing them from paying 
out of special taxation on public-houses — 
compensation for such as are closed for other — 
reasons than offerces against the law. 3 
Francis M. Lupron. . 


LICENSING ‘LEGISLATION. 


Sirn,—Your note in to-day’s issue ex- 
pressing the hope of passing in this session, 
‘* a really strong and useful Licensing Bill,” 
induces me to tell what has been done in 
Leeds by the Act of 1904. 

For over forty years the magistrates of 
Leeds have granted no new licence unless in 
very exceptional circumstances, and have 
refused to renew the licence of any house 
whenever the police could bring sufficient 
objection against the conduct of it. 

Nevertheless, although the number of 
fully licensed houses “and beershops in 
Leeds had been reduced between 1872 and 
1904 from 820 to 721, this decrease of 99 
was due mainly to street and other im- 
provements, and not one licence had been 
taken away on the ground of non-necessity 
before the passing of the Act of 1904. 

The report of the Licensing Committee, 
dated January 12, 1904, says :— 

‘*The Licensing Committee cannot 
doubt that a reduction in the number of 
licences is desirable in certain parts of the 
City, where there are a considerable num- 
ber of licensed houses in close proximity. 
Some of the premises are also of such a 
structural character as to be unworthy of a 
licence, being old, and inconvenient, and, 
in certain cases, merely two or three 
cottages converted into a beerhouse in the 
ante-1869 days. 

‘* Whether it is practicable to do any 
thing to effect such a reduction is a much 
more difficult question.”’ 

And the report ends with the words :— 

x With a bheak creat difficulties in the 
way, Viz. 

«The ante-1869 Privileged Beerhouses, 

“The ante-1902 Privileged off Spirit 
Licences, 

‘* The unlimited increase of drinking 

clubs, 
‘*the Licensing Committee do not see 
their way to suggest any present action 
on the part of the Bench with a View toa 
reduction in the number of licences.’ 

Since the passing of the Act of 1904, 22 
licensed houses have been closed, and 12 
more are ready for extinction, making a 
total of 34 licences (9 public-houses and 25 
beerhouses) which will have been extin- 
guished already, now that the magistrates 
are able to tax the whole of the trade in 
order to provide compensation for those 
houses that they close. 

With a licensing bench strongly of the 
view that there are far too many licences 
in some parts of the town, wishful to reduce 
the number, and well aware of their powers, 
we yet find them unable to decide that 
they could fairly take away a single licence, 
until they were empowered by the Act of 
1904 to grant compensation. 

The moment the Act was passed. the |r 
maximum charges on licenc2s were imposed, | Wht 
the City was mapped out into peticaie | assis 

two of those most over-crowded wi oly be 
licences were cleared of gnzchs 0} 


Leeds, Feb, 1. 
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A FREE CATHOLIC CHURCH, 
Sr, —In connection with the ‘‘ Modern- 
ist’? movement in the Roman Catholic 
Church, we hear a good deal of a ‘‘ Free Ne 
Catholic Church. ae 
It forms the fide of Mr. Lloyd Thom m 
interesting and eloquent book, and 
a recent article in THe INQUIRE 
‘* Modernism in the Hibbert,’’? Mr. 
says: ‘‘When we ask what Fa te, 
Tyrrell means by ‘ Modernism,’ we find — 
him very vague. The word itself is 
and inadequate. We think he wo 
wiser to call himself a Free Catholic rather 
than a Modernist, since it is essentially 
freedom to follow truth within the Catho' 
Church that he claims.’’ The ital 
mine. 
It is not, I think, surprising that 
statement of this claim should in 
vagueness, or even contradiction, since t! 
Roman Catholic Church is founded 
principles that are the negation of freede 
It claims the possession of a dt 
jauthority, which is the basis of its or 
tion and its doctrine, and is ee 


paramount claim, but is the vital condit 
of its existence. For its priesthood, t her 
fore, to assert a right to repudiate ii 
as they must do if intellectual free on 
to be possible—and yet remain within 

Catholic Church, seems to me a 
impossible proposition. At best it cai 
lead to those insincerities and ci 
dictions that inevitably accompa 
acceptance of principles or doctrines ¥ 
whose essential meaning we are at va 
Much as we may sympathise wi 
object of the ae _moven 
cannot think that the cause 
served by such mae re, 
To unite ipene tive 
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OBITUARY. 


MISS PINNOCK. 


Tue death of Miss Mary Ann Pinnock, 
of Newport, I. W., deprives the little island 
church of one of its lifelong members, and 
one of its most faithful supporters, and 
leaves a sense of loss in a circle of closely 
attached friends. In the fellowship of 
that little church, in its Sunday school, 
and among the poor and aged and suffering 
of the town, Miss Pinnock, in the days of 
health, was a devoted worker. Many will 
remember with gratitude, while they miss 
with sorrow, her kind and gracious minis- 
tries. She had a gift of friendship at 
once strong and tender—a nature clinging 
and trustful, with an abiding force of 
attachment that change and absence could 
not lessen. After a long and very painful 
illness, endured with singular patience— 
at times with a kind of triumphant faith 
in the rightness of it all—she passed quietly 
into the unseen early on the morning of 
January 25. In a last letter, written with 
trembling hand to a friend of many years, 
she said: ‘‘I leave all in faith and trust. 
God knows what is best, and all will 
be peace and rest in His good time.’’ 
The memory of a gentle life, strong in 
friendship, beautiful with quiet, unassuming 
ministries, remains with those who knew 
her best and loved her most. 

_ Miss Pinnock, who was the daughter of 
the late Robert Pinnock, J.P., was in her 


sixty-fourth year. The funeral service, 


at the Carisbrooke Cemetery, on Tuesday, 
January 28, was conducted by the Rev. 


_W. J. Jupp, of Croydon, and formerly of 


newport. 
ASD Aa eae 
MR. JOSEPH CULWICK. 


One of the staunch supporters of Unit- 
‘arian thought and worship passed away 


on the 17th ult., when Mr. Joseph Cui- 


wick died, in his 81st year, at Hill Top, 
West Bromwich. For many years he 
held an important post in the foundry of 
Messrs. A. Kenrick & Sons, Ltd., and the 


large attendance at his funeral and the 


___- subsequent memorial service testified to his 
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_ popularity. Mr. Culwick’s father was one. 
_ of the founders of our church at Lodge- 
road, West Bromwich, and the son threw 


himself ardently into the work of the Sunday 
school, the choir, and other institutions. 
To the last he maintained the warmest 


attachment to the cause, and his cheerful 


-and faithful comradeship was a source of 
strength to the whole congregation. Mrs. 
-Culwick survived her husband only a 


_ few days, and passed away on the 29th 
ult. in her seventy-eighth year. 
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——————— 
FOUND DROWNED. 
_ Drencn’p wings—such gossamer things, 
Fit for a fairy to flutter— 
Clogg’d, wet—and iris-gleam’d yet— 


5) Like to a soul in a gutter ! 
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% “Ah me, ’tis sad for a bee 


When it is drown’d in its honey ; 
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Worse still, deny it who will, 
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_ When it’s a man with his money. ~ 
in? a: W. G. Tarrant, 
joopnxss is the only investment that 
a s,—H. D, Thoreau, 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A WOMAN’S HYMN. 

I want you to-day to notice a hymn 
on ‘‘ Consecration.’? Do you know what 
that means ? The dictionary says it means 
being set apart for a holy use. Long ago, 
when people wanted to please their gods 
or beg favours from them, they offered 
to them animals, or even human beings. 
These they generally killed, thinking that 
as the life left this world, it went to the 
world where the gods lived.. Youremember 
Abraham thought he must kill his only son, 
Isaac, to offer him to God, but God taught 
him better. This was the early way of 
setting anyone apart for God. 

But at length the worshippers of our 
God learnt Abrabam’s lesson, and then 
there grew another way of consecration. 
Men resolved to give their lives to God, 
and thought they could do it best by with- 
drawing their lives from those of other 
people, going to live entirely alone in 
caves or deserts. Later, they built great 
monasteries, and when women followed 
their example, they gathered into convents. 

Now look at our hymn. It begins, 
** Take my life, and let it be consecrated, 
Lord, to Thee,’’ and you will see that the 
writer goes on to offer to God hands 
and feet, voice, intellect, heart and will, 
all that she had and her whole self—for 
this was written by a lady. But did she 
think she could best give herself to God 
by shutting herself away from others ? 
I think the best answer will be a few 
words about her life. 

Her name was Frances Ridley Havergal. 
She was very fond of her names, ‘‘Frances,’’ 
which means “‘free,’?? and ‘‘ Ridley,’’ 
which was that of one of our brave English 
martyrs. She was born in 1837, and 
was the youngest of the six children of a 
clergyman. Frances was a very pretty 
child, with bright blue eyes and curly 
golden hair. She was very intelligent, 
so that at three years old she could read 
easy bocks, and at four the Bible, and 
write. She very early learnt to sew, but 
perhaps better than these things was it 
that, every afternoon, her eldest sister 
taught her a little text, which she repeated 
at breakfast the next morning. At seven 
years old she wrote her first verses. 
Here is one :— 


“* Sunday is a pleasant day, 
When we to church do go: 

For there we sing and read and pray, 
And hear the sermon too.’? 


She was very merry and bright, and 
fond of fun, loving to climb trees and 
walls, and to romp in the garden, And 
she grew up very much like she was as a 
child. Very quick to learn (she learnt 
German when she was about seven by 
hearing someone else have lessons ; when 
she was older she used to dress for dinner 
more quickly than others, so she learnt 
Italian while she waited for them) ; 
always so happy and joyous, that people 
said she was like sunshine in a room ; 
and she kept on making poetry. 

When she was eleven years old, her 
mother died. This was a very great trouble 
to Frances, especially as it was not until 
she was about fourteen that she was able 
to feel really sure that God loved her. 


But when once she felt that, how she trusted 
Him, and lived for Him! 

After she left school began a busy life 
spent for others, At first she helped her 
father in his church work ; later, her work 


was carried on in various places. She 
was a Sunday-school teacher, she held 
Bible classes, worked for missionaries, 


trained choir-boys, and did a great deal 
for the Y.W.C.A. (You must ask your 
mothers what that means.) She wrote 
many letters of help and comfort, even to 
people whom she had never seen; and 
whenever she could, she sang ‘‘ for her 
King,’”’ and, in addition to all, she wrote 
many poems. She had several severe 
illnesses and often suffered much pain, 
yet she was so patient and bright, that the 
servants used to beg to be allowed to sit 
up with ‘‘ Miss Frances.’’ At one time 
she had written a whole book of poems, 
and had sent it to be printed, when the 
printer’s office was burnt down and all 
her work destroyed, for she had not kept 
a copy. Did she grumble? Oh, no. 
She only said, ‘‘ God has just meant to set 
me some lesson to learn. I must find out 
what He wants to teach me, and learn it.’’ 
It was the same when she lost a good sum 
of money. At one time she thought she 
ought to give away all the money she 
earned, when she sang ‘‘ Take my silver 
and my gold ’’ ; but then she saw that God 
had given her a body to be clothed and 
fed and kept as strong as possible, so she 
must use some of her money for that, but 
she would not spend it on foolish or un- 
necessary things. And she sold all her 
jewellery, excepting some keepsakes, to 
send the money to missions. 

Finally, she went to live at a little Welsh 
village near Swansea. Here she expected 
to rest, but she found so much to do for 
God and His people that she was as busy 
as ever. She saw how much trouble 
drunkenness was causing, so she began 
to fight against it. One spring day she 
met a party of men and boys from the 
coal-pits, and began to try to persuade 
them to give up the drink and live for God. 
It was cold and showery, and she got wet. 
The next day she was so poorly that her 
sister persuaded her to take a donkey to 
ride home from the service to which she 
had been. The boys formed quite a pro- 
cession, talking to her along the road ; 
and when she reached home she ran in for 
her book, and her. donkey-boy signed 
the pledge. In the evening she went to 
a cottage to say ‘‘ good-bye ’’ to a sailor 
who was to sail the next day, and induced 
him, too, to sign the pledge. The next 
day she wrote, “I have knocked myself 
up with temperance work, but having got 
all in the village between 8 and 16 (except 
four) to sign, and about fifty grown- 
ups, I think it’s worth while.’’ But she 
was really very ill, and after a few days, 
on June 3, 1879, God called her home to 
hear His ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful 
servant.’ Now, do you not think that 
Frances Ridley Havergal had chosen a 
better way of serving God than the other 
two ways which I mentioned? This is 
the spirit in which we want you to sing 
the hymn—to promise yourself and all 
you have to the service of God in helping 
other people ; and this you can do in your 
daily work and play, if you really are in 
earnest about it. EmMernine J. Davy. 
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FELLOWSHIP IN FREE CHURCHES. 

‘* Tr seems to me that any church or 
religious society can only do its work in 
the world if it has some clear message. 
That each man is to be free to think as he 
likes does not seem to me to be such a 
message.’’ So wrote Mr. EpwarpD Gruss, 
editor of The British Friend, at the end of 
his letter which we published last week, 
having just before expressed the opinion 
that we could not afford to drop the 
designation ‘* Unitarian ’’ as the distine- 
tive mark of our free churches. 

As to the fellowship of our churches, that 
each man shall be ‘“‘ free to think as he 
likes ’? does not rightly express their ideal 
of freedom, which is rather that every 
member of the church must be free to think 
as he is led by clear conviction of truth, 
That is the foundation principle on which 
we hold that every church of the living 
Gop ought to be based—not ours alone, 
but all alike, in the freedom of the Spirit, 
not in self-will, but as the light and power 
and love of Gop shall guide. And the 
message of our free churches, as we under- 
stand the matter—the purpose which they 
are set to fulfil in the world—is to demon- 
strate that in accordance with that founda- 
tion principle the power of religious life can 
be most fully nurtured, the true spiritual 
worship maintained, and the most effective 
work done for the Kingdom of Gop here 
on earth. 

That is the great end for which a church 
exists. It is, or should be, founded, not to 
propagate views or beliefs, but to nourish 
and express a true religious life and do the 
work of the Kingdom. And it is the lesson 
of our history that this must be under 
conditions of genuine spiritual freedom. <A 
goodly number of our churches have come 
down to us from the earliest days of 
Nonconformity, long before any of their 
people were Unitarians, and we can only 
hold such a trust on the strictly undog- 
matic principle. Thus we have learnt 
what must be the basis of our new founda- 
We who are convinced Unit- 
fellowship in 


tions also. 


rians naturally desire 


churches where there can be free utterance | why they should separate fromthe fellow- 
for what we hold to be highest religious|ship of others holding more distinctly 
truth, and gladly let the voice of that | Unitarian views, if there was still the 


teaching be heard, that others also may be 
convinced; but we refuse to set up any 
doctrinal limitation to our fellowship, and 
freely welcome all who desire to share in 
our worship and our work. We want to 
extend the borders of that free religious 
fellowship, not by inducing others to join 
a sect of our own, but by the extension of 
what we hold to be the true principle, and 
by the natural affinities of religious sym- 
pathy ; and we want our own churches to 
be true to that ideal. Therefore it is that 
many of us object, with Dr. Martineau, 
to the name Unitarian, with its doctrinal 
significance, though it clearly describes our 
personal convictions, being attached to our 
churches. We would gladly find one 
common name that should clearly indicate 
their fundamental principle and purpose. 
‘* Free Catholic ’’ exactly describes what 
they are, according to the ideal we are 
maintaining, and so does the phrase 
‘Churches of the Open Way.’’ And if 
we can no longer have patience with the 
multiform title of our National Conference, 
that would seem to us a very good change 
to make, and let it become a ‘‘ National 
Union of Churches of the Open Way,’’ just 
a fellowship, or association of churches, 
for mutual helpfulness and sympathy and 
common work—a union into which all, 
whether ‘‘ Unitarian ’’ or not, who desire 
such open religious fellowship might come 
in, 


On the other hand, we are told that for 
our churches the name ‘‘ Unitarian ’’ is 
now inevitable, and all we can do is to give 
it as broad a meaning as possible; that, 
as Mr. SrreeEt said last week, the name 


sympathy of devout worship and Christian 
discipleship and earnest work. for the 
Kingdom. If one claimed to have the 
only way to salvation, there must, of 
course, be separation, but otherwise the 
religious life of both would be strengthened 
by the sympathy of a continued fellowship, 
and very likely both would in time be led 
into a fuller apprehension of the truth. 

If, in a church, minister and people did 
not move together, and he could no 
longer minister fully to their religious 
needs, because of his changed convictions, 
they would, of course, separate, but 
separate in peace, and with the deeper 
sympathies still unbroken. 

This, it will be said, is simply to 
admit that Unitarians must worship in 
churches of their own, and Trinitarians in 
other churches. And, broadly speaking, 
no doubt it is so. The worship where 
prayer is offered to the Father alone must 
be in one place, and that where prayer is 
offered to CuRist, as Gop, in another, or, 
at least, at another time. And yet, in 
reply to Mr. Gruss’s question, we say 
distinctly that in one of our free churches 
there is room for him, if he find the spirit 


of its worship congenial; and, as a matter — 


of fact, there have been and are in regular 
membership in our churches those who 
could not in any fair sense be called 
Unitarians, because, on the one hand, they 
hold such views as Mr. Gruss indicates, 
or, on the other, have no clear hold upon 
the truth of Gop. The church cannot, 
indeed, be alienated from the worship of 
Gop, that is the solemn purpose to which 
it is dedicated—to worship that issues in 


‘*stands for a spiritual attitude rather} Work; and to alienate a building so 


than a theological profession ’’—that, in 


dedicated from worship, is a breach of 


fact, Unitarian simply means Free, and it | trust, and a destruction of the church. 


is free churches that we all want. But 
might there not be legal difficulties in 


At the same time, no earnest man, who 
finds help in the fellowship of those who 


maintaining such a revised meaning for| gather for worship, may be shut out. 


the name Unitarian? And why should 
we lose in this way a good and useful 
theological term ? We confess that we are 
by no means ready to surrender to any 
such supposed inevitable, and must con- 
tinue to hope for the victory of a nobler 
ideal. 


Now, as to Mr. Gruss’s questions, we 
say at once, we have no desire to drop the 
designation ‘‘ Unitarian’’ as truly des- 
cribing our present theological position ; 
but, on the other hand, we hold that the 
religious fellowship of Unitarians should be 
in genuinely free churches. If, then, in one 
of those churches, minister and people, in 
the exercise of their spiritual freedom, 
should be convinced together, as Mr. 
Gruss is, that there is substantial truth 
in the doctrine of the Trinity and the 
Johannine conception of the ‘* Word made 
flesh,’’ there would be no necessary reason 


What we have to aim at in our free 
churches is to make the spirit of worship 
so effectual that it shall kindle the deeper 


life in those others also, and, on the other o 


hand, satisfy those who may have thought 


different conceptions of the Divine essen- _ 


tial, that in this simplicity of worship 
there is the profoundest truth. 


In the January number of his own 
British Friend (Headley Bros., 14,‘Bishops- 


gate Without, E.C. Price 6d., by post 


striking example of what we mean in this _ 
matter of church fellowship. In an article 


possibility of union between the ‘* Hick a 


site ’’ and the ‘‘ Orthodox ’’ branche 
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‘portion of the Christian Church ? 


‘of such a body ? 


verbal definitions. 
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from an article by Dr. Isaac SHARPLEss in 
the previous December number, who 
declared ‘‘ there has never been a separa- 
tion which could not have been prevented 
by Christian tolerance and a_ proper 
appreciation of varying circumstances and 
opposing points of view.’’ Both articles 
will well repay careful consideration. 

Mr. GRUBB points out how vain is the 
trust in rigid doctrinal standards to pre- 
serve a true religious unity, and bears 
witness to the unity he has found among 
the ‘‘ Hicksite ’’ Friends, who have no 
such standard. And of Friends in this 
country he says :— 


“*Since the time, now nearly twenty 
years ago, when London Yearly Meeting 
refused to ‘adopt the Richmond Declaration 
of Faith, it has come much deeper into 
essential unity ; the members who think 
differently understand each other better, 
and have more sense of a common purpose 
in their various activities. Our own 
experience, and that of the other branch, 
combine in warning us not to put our trust 
in external standards, but in the living 
Spirit of Cxrist, who is not the author of 
confusion, but of peace.’’ 


But then he adds a 


** Yet there is another side. While we 
shall never plead for verbal definitions as 
standards of faith, it does appear to us 
essential for the life of any society that it 
should understand itself, know what it is 
for, and be conscious of a clear mission. 
This seems the weak point of the 
ideal set forth in the article we are con- 
sidering. There appears to be no principle 
suggested of common life. It is not clear 
that the body as there depicted stands for 
any truth, except that each member is to 
think and declare what seems true to him. 
What would be the real nature of a body 
so loosely compacted? Would it be a 
That 
is, would it have any more intimate and 
organic connection with Jesus Curist 
than with any other teacher? Would it 
fulfil the ideal which Guorer Fox lived 
and worked for? Could it collectively 
witness for the Truth ? 

“* What would be the public ministry 
Would it allow and 
encourage persons to speak in meetings 
who are simply interested in discrediting 
what others believe, or who do not, and 
cannot, speak out of the depth of personal 
communion with Gop? Such persons 
abound, and many of them are glad of an 
opportunity to make themselves heard. 
- But surely that is not what Grorcr Fox 
intended. The Society of Friends, as we 
understand it, has a standard of belief, 
though not one that can be framed in 
We claim to be, ideally, 
a community of followers of Jesus Curist, 
who regard him not as a dead teacher, but 
as a living Spirit,—as One with whom we 


~ come. into personal relations, whose com- 
_ munion with the Father we are brought 


to share, who becomes for each of us, 


deep in the secret of our own souls, what 
- only Gop can be. 


We find our mission 
‘in proclaiming to the world this Religion 


-: that it leads us, not into the 


the Spirit, and in proving that it will 
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anarchy of individualism, 
unity of the truth. 
** In a word, we have a collective 


{mony to give to our generation, and we 


cannot separate that testimony from JEsus 
Curist. The greatest of all questions in 
our day—a question whose answer is vital 
to every human soul, and to all human 
soclety—is this: Is the personal com- 
munion with Gop in which Jusus lived a 
reality, which we can share, or has it gone 
the way of beliefs exploded by the advance 
of knowledge ? The Christian Church 
exists to assure the world that it 7s a reality. 
The Society of Friends exists to give that 
testimony, not from authoritative stand- 
ards, but from personal experience.’’ 

Mr. Gruss will forgive us for making 
this long quotation from his article. In 
this passage, read in the light of his previous 
testimony, we find a powerful declaration 
of the truth that in our churches also we 
must seek for unity and for a clear sense 
of our mission simply by more perfect 
loyalty to the ‘‘ Religion of the Spirit.’ 
We also have to prove in the fellowship of 
our churches—not by argument, but by 
the spirit of our worship and the life we 
live—that ‘‘ the personal communion with 
GoD in which Jesus lived is a reality,which 
we can share.’’ We, however, should say, 
that as Jesus lived in that personal com- 
munion with Gop, he was not himself Gop, 
but with us (and, indeed, the ‘‘ great 
Chief of faithful souls ’’) a child of Gon, 
It is the Eternal Spirit, in whom we live 
and move and have our being, who is ever 
present, in whom the church must ever 
live, who bears witness to us also of the 
truth of Curist. That is a difference of 
interpretation. We are agreed that there 
is the One Eternal, the Inward Light, mak- 
ing clear to us what our manhood ought 
to be, and what must be the power and 
joy of fellowship in a living church. If we 
grasp that essential truth, and set our- 
selves in singleness of heart to do the work 
of the Kingdom, and in brotherly com- 
munion maintain the true spirit of worship, 
we shall be doing our part, and for the rest, 
in the matter of our churches, Gop wil] 
care. 


He that feeds men serveth few; 
He serves all who dares be true. 
Emerson. 


We do not understand the supreme, 
the unutterable interest embraced in re- 
ligion, when we think to give less to it than 
our whole heart. We do not understand 
our nature, when we think to shuffle off 
its stupendous charge as most men do. No 
interest on earth can so ill brook our levity 
or negligence. What is the matter with 
life but this? Why is it that so many— 
and so many that consider themselves 
good Christians, too—are living such a 
poor, lame, halting life; so ill adjusted 
to the scene around them; so unhappy 
amidst craving wants and disturbing 
passions, and pains of self-reproach, but 
because they will not give their whole 
hearts to truth and purity, to goodness 


, and to God.—Orville Dewey. 
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but into the OUR GREAT PROBLEM, 
testi- DISCUSSION. 


Sir,—The late Rev. R. A. Armstrong 
once said to me, ‘‘ There is no doubt our 
opponents have succeeded in giving us a 
bad name.’’ People hate the name “ Unit- 
arian’? whilst loving the principles we 
stand for. Mr. Augustine Birrell, in his 
lecture on ‘‘ Emerson,’’ said: ‘‘ In Eng- 
land there are hundreds of thousands of 
Unitarians who have never entered a 
Unitarian chapel, and never mean to do 
so.”” 

Statistics seem to show that 75 per cent. 
of our population go neither to church nor 
chapel! Have our methods in the past 
been so wonderfully successful that we can 
afford to neglect the consideration of 
better methods and even the adoption of 
a more suitable and comprehensive name ? 
To my mind, the Rev. H. D. Roberts’ 
suggestion, ‘‘ The Church of the Open 
Way,”’ is well worthy of serious considera- 
tion, dedicated as it might be ‘‘ To Truth,’’ 
‘© To Liberty,’’ ‘‘ To Religion.’’ Surely 
half a dozen of our leaders of different 
schools of thought could agree to recom- 
mend some name to be accepted by all the 
churches at our next Conference. The 
leaders who attended the Round Table 
Conference would need to bear in mind 
three things—viz.: In things essential 
Unity ; In things doubtful Liberty; In all 
things Charity I quite anticipate certain 
amongst us will at once say, “* ‘ To Truth, 
Liberty, and Religion.’ Yes; but quali- 
fied by my interpretation of Unitarian, 
Truth, Liberty, and Religion.’? The adop- 
tion of this attitude is hopeless. There is 
no finality in Religion any more than 
Science, and when Darwin bid us study 
Evolution he did not bid us dismiss our 
God from heaven, but showed the progress 
of the world ever upward and onward, 
from the germ, educing still the higher and 
higher form, until man stands ready to 
worship, to wonder, and adore. 

If my suggestion can be adopted, then 
Unitarian (including all its varying schools 
of thought), Liberal Christian, Free Christ- 
ian, Presbyterian, and other non-subscrib- 
ing or kindred congregations, can march 
under their separate banners to the Trien- 
nial Conference of ‘*‘ The Church of the 
Open Way,’’ and, in my judgment, the 
result would be splendid, as years roll on. 

Of course, we are al: more or less haunted 
by the fear that where Dr Martineau 
failed there is not much chance of lesser 
men succeeding; but we must always 
remember that ‘‘ Where there’s a will 
there’s a way,’’ and to quote Dr Mar- 
tineau, ‘* Every action is right which, in 
presence of a lower principle, follows the 
higher, and every action is wrong which, 
in presence of a higher principle, fo!lows 
the lower.’’? Personally, I am more con- 
cerned that we should produce good 
citizens than train them for any particular 
‘‘ism’’; and, in any case, we ought not 
to be so short-sighted as to refuse to alter 
our organisation if by doing so more 
progress can be made. In the meantime : 

** He draweth near, He standeth by, 

He fills our eyes, our ears. 
Come, King of Grace, Thy people ery, 
And bring the glorious years.’’ 
ARTHUR ORRETT, 
Chester, February 3, 1908, } 
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its real meaning, but as a consequence of 
the accretions which, through ignorance or ; 
misapprehension, have gathered round it. 

I hope I shall hurt no one’s feelings, for 1 

at least record these facts with sorrow, not 
entirely unmixed with shame. If I quote 

my own experience, it is because I know 
that it is merely representative of many 
others. I was born into no irreligious — 
atmosphere, but into a pre-eminently 
Christian home of the old Evangelical type. 

For persons of whatever shade of thought 
there was affection and appreciation, but . 
the name Unitarian at once awoke a fear — 
of disloyalty to our Lord and Master. 
This idea is held equally in Established and 
Free Churches. There are very few in those — 
churches who would think it possible that — 
such words could be spoken by a Unitarian 
as those of the Rev. Gordon Amesin THE 
Inquirer of January 25, which just express. “5 
their feelings: ‘‘ Whatever rank or his- — 4 
toric place we assign to the Founder of 
Christianity, we cannot seek company 
where he is hated or despised. We di 
not painfully hold him fast, we are held ts 
him by a charm which enables us 
realise our own part in the divine nate 
After many years, liberal opinions ar 
spontaneously in my mind, accompaniec 
by vivid religious experience which ren- 
dered it impossible for me to belong to. 
church of exclusions, The Free Catho i 
or Free Christian Church satisfied 2 
demands of my nature. 

I can understand the affection w 
those who have suffered for the Unita 
name must feel for it ; I can see the be 
of the name itself in its highest : meanin 
but I know there are many who will 1 
even look. 

The Church of God, the Church of t 
Spirit, must be invisible, and inclu 
individual blessedness ; but whilst we : 
here on earth we want a visible Chure 
accord also with our earthly life—a Chu 
which wil] be for all ‘‘ who love a 
serve’’ the Church of Christ, who, 
human and divine, gives the fullest em 
bodiment of our brotherhood and so: 
He is ‘‘the firstborn among m 
brethren,’” ‘‘ the express image of 
Father,’’ and he says, ‘‘ I, if T be hi 
up, will draw all men unto me.?* 

I am told that representative mek 
in the Established and Free. Churches 
that, numbers of their brethren are Un 
arians. Why do they not come out’ 
do not believe that it is lack of cour 
sincerity, but I think the name col 
them (however mistakenly) a 
their Master. I cannot but thi 
Free Christian or Free Catholic 
would win them over. — 
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students and professors} that it has been 
considerably stimulated by outside influ- 
ences; by the inarticulate dissatisfaction 
of the people, and by the bold demands of 
those who have assayed to be the people’s 
leaders. It is evident that analogous 
influences are making themselves felt in 
the Christian churches. While we boast of 
our freedom and deplore our lack of 
organisation, movements from without are 
compelling us to reconsider what is the 
main object of our organisation, and what 
use we desire to make of our freedom. To 
answer that we might make a better use of 
the ordinance of Baptism and try to 
re-introduce the Lord’s Supper where the 
one service is but ill appreciated and the 
other quite neglected, is not sufficient. 
Mr. Wood gets nearer to the mark when he 
complains that we do not make enough of 
Christ. I know that as soon as one makes 
that confession there will be a few people 
in almost every congregation that will rise 
at once to say that we make too much of 
him, and the hardest thing they have to 
bear in our services is the constant reference 
to Christ in hymn, sermon, and prayer. 
The objection is beside the mark.. We do 
not need to mention Christ more frequently. 
It would be no just ground of complaint if 
in some service his name were not men- 
tioned from the commencement to the 
close. But we should make more of 
Christ if we really accepted him as our 
leader unto life, if we constantly wrestled 
with the problems of modern life with the 
underlying supposition that the precepts 
of Jesus were wise, and his moral teaching 
trustworthy. If some man among us 
would as bravely interpret the teaching of 
the spirit of Jesus in the terms of the 
religious and political and social life of our 
time as Paul interpreted it to the pious 
Jewish Pharisee and to the rollicking and 
quarrelsome Gentiles of Corinth; if there 
were an attempt made so to modify the 
services at all our churches, or at some one 
of them for a commencement, that the 
men seeking to know what Jesus would 
have him do would be certain to gain 
instruction and encouragement, people 
would soon hear of us. If these instruc- 
tions took hold bodily of the institutions of 
our time, if they provoked wrath by their 
very simplicity and directness, if they lent 
themselves easily to misrepresentation and 
caricature as did the doctrine of the early 
Methodists and as any doctrine intended to 
be practical is bound to do, we should very 
soon receive the blessing promised in the 
Apocalypse—a new name—most likely a 
disagreeable one, but one that would abide 
and would thereby save us much vain 
labour. With or without a circuit system 
(which I have often wished for, but always 
doubted), we should reap the success, and 
also the toil and trouble, the sneers and 
the slanders, that belong to earnest men. 
J. RuppLe. 


Sir,—I scarcely know whether it is 
worth while for me to make a suggestion, 
seeing that you have so many able con- 
tributions, as to the vexed question of the 
name ‘‘ Unitarian.’* The name is, I 
think, one that must be retained, for the 
simple reason that others will so call us, 
whatever we may style ourselves, It 
seems to me, however, that we are, really, 
seekers after truth, that there should be 
no suspicion of finality even in our Unit- 
arianism, and it is this which makes me 
rather dislike the name ‘‘ Unitarian *” 
simply ; it seems somewhat to imply that 
we think we have ‘“‘ already attained.’’ 
If the idea of change of name be seriously 
entertained, ‘‘ Unitarian Truthseekers ’’ 
would express what, I believe, we at present 
are, and, if desired, the word ‘* Unitarian ”’ 
might hereafter be dropped. Under the 
name suggested some might be willing to 
join who would not otherwise do so. I 
think any definition which suggests fixity 
and non-progressiveness and, of course, 
sectarianism in religion, is not satisfactory. 

Dennis B. Squire. 

Sidmouth, February 2. 

Srr,—The articles and letters that have 
already appeared under this heading have 
been written by able men, and every one 
contains something worth noting. Yet, 
for some reason, I have found them not 
very cheerful reading. The readiness of 
almost every man among us to deliver his 
soul on the subjects, Unitarianism, Free- 
dom, a Unitarian Church, Creeds, and the 
like, is positively disheartening. One 
would think we were all ‘‘ for ever on the 
brink of being born’’ and that everyone 
wanted the privilege of choosing the other’s 
name, or at the least, to veto any name 
which very near relatives were about to 
bestow. Yet these are matters upon which 
labour is practically wasted Our congre- 
gations cannot be coerced into using a 
name they do not like; they cannot be 
hindered: from using one which they think 
suitable. Moreover, they cannot, if they 
wish, hide their individuality behind some 
general and indefinite term. They are 
known to be ‘‘ unlike the dogmatic and 
creed-bound communions,’’ and the dis- 
tinction cannot be obliterated. 

Mr. Lloyd Thomas gets at the very heart 
of the matter in the last few lines of his 
letter when he says that we need to change 
the whole interpretation of church-mem- 
bership [from terms of cash] into terms of 
life. The words I have bracketed are 
evidently suggested by the comparison to 
Political Economy, and would hardly have 
been used otherwise. 

But the allusion to economic science is 
very suggestive. We are learning to pay 
attention to the welfare rather than the 
wealth of nations. We are beginning to 
understand that the prosperity of a nation 
cannot be measured by the amount of 
wealth it produces. We want to know 
whether the wealth produced is of a kind 
that makes for the life of the nation, and 
whether it is so distributed that the 
utmost possible welfare is derived from it. 

I imagine (those who have had better 
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“Sir,—I am reading with almost vital 
interest the letters and articles you are 
publishing on the Unitarian or Free] 
Catholic Church. May I, with very many 
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: NATIONAL CONFERENCE, 


A MEETING of the Committee was held 
at the Memorial Hall, Manchester, on 
January 29, the President, the Rev. 
Joseph Wood, inthe chair. Twenty mem- 

= bers were present, and apologies had been 
received from twelve others. 

It was agreed that a message of sympathy 
in his serious illness and of best wishes for 
his recovery be sent to the Rev. J. C. Street. 

The following resolutions were passed 
: on the deaths of Mr. W. Wallace Bruce and 

Mr. Charles W. Jones :— 

** That the Committee of the National 
Conference, meeting for the first time 
after the death of their lamented colleague, 
Mr. W. Wallace Bruce, desire to place on 
record their deep sense of the loss they 
3 have sustained by his death. The bearer 
4 of a name already highly honoured, Mr. 
___- Bruce added to it fresh distinction by a 

life of singular devotion to the public wel- 
fare as well as of personal service on behalf 
‘ of the religious community represented by 
J the Conference. His memory will long 
be cherished by all who knew him. The 
é Committee beg to offer to Mrs. Bruce the 
assurance of their sincere sympathy in 
____ her bereavement.’’ 
“* That the Committee of the National 
Conference have heard with the greatest 
__ sorrow of the death of their valued colleague, 
Mr. C. W. Jones. In many ways and places 
the loss of a man of his high character, 
; wide influence, and genial disposition will 
be deeply felt. The circle of churches, 
with their allied institutions, which he 
loved so dearly and served with such 
cheerful generosity, never had a truer 
friend. The Committee recall with special 
gratitude his warm interest in the Confer- 
ence, illustrated by the prominent part he 
___ took in the triennial meetings at Liverpool 
In 1903 and at Oxford in 1906—the latter 
being only rendered possible by his personal 
enthusiasm and liberality. 

_ ** Tn tendering to the sons of Mr. Jones 

_ the assurance of their profound sympathy, 
the Committee are thankful to know that 
___ the domestic pieties, so ardently cherished 
___ bytheir father, are an abiding incentive to a 
like nobleness of life.’’ 

The Rev F. H. Jones, B.A., had been 

appointed he tha, Provincial Assembly of 

London and South-Eastern Counties to 
take the place of Mr. Bruce and Mr. Henry 

P. Greg was unanimously co-opted to suc- 
ceed Mr. Jones. 
‘In reply to an invitation from the 
National Council of Peace Societies, the 
Rev. F. H. Jones and the secretary were 
appointed to represent the Conference 
on that body. 
_ _Mr. Richard Robinson and the secretary 
were selected to represent the Conference 
at the Provincial meeting of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association in 
_ Liverpool. 

_ Sir Wm. B. Bowring gave an interesting 
account of the International Meetings at 
ston, which he had been deputed to 
ttend on behalf of the Conference. 

_ The Treasurer presented his report, and 

b. it was_ announced that several fresh 

contributions had been received from 

congregations on the roll. 

‘he consideration of the report of the Sub- 
ni committees was 
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which the President had given notice, 
relating to the membership, &c., of congre- 
gations. 

The President gave an account of his 
visits in East Cheshire, and London and 
the South-Eastern Counties, which con- 
tained valuable suggestions. Representa- 
tives of the districts named expressed 
appreciation of the good done by these 
visits, 

It was resolved that the next Triennial 
meetings of the Conference be held in 
Bolton from April 20 to 24, 1909. Some 
necessary preliminary arrangements, in- 
cluding the appointment of a programme 
sub-committee, were approved. 

It was agreed that the next meeting of the 
Conference Committee be held at Oxford, 
in June, in connection with the closing of 
the session of Manchester College. 


UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGH. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE annual meeting of the College was 
held in the Memorial Hall, Manchester, on 
Wednesday, January 29. The chair was 
taken by Colonel Pilcher, J.P., and there 
was a large attendance. Among those 
present were Principal Gordon, the Rev. 
J. H. Manning (tutor), Rev. E. L. H. 
Thomas and Mr. Edward Talbot (secre- 
taries), Rev. C. Peach (Jubilee secretary), 
Mr. G. Hadfield (treasurer), Rev. A. Fox 
(examiner), Revs. W. Copeland Bowie, J. 
H. Bibby, J. Ellis, C. Harvey-Cooke, W. 
Harrison, J. McDowell, C. Roper, H. D. 
Roberts, W. L. Schroeder, C. J. Street, H. 
B. Smith, A. C. Smith, H. Warnock, J. H. 
Weatherall, Messrs. G. T. Cook, J. Wigley, 
R. Robinson, A. Nicholson, E. Lawton, J. 
Lawson, H. Marsden, Miss Gittins, and 
others. 

Apologies were announced from the 
President, Mr. Grosvenor Talbot, Mr. F. 
W. Monks, the Rev. Dendy Agate, and 
others. The Chairman expressed the regret 
of the meeting at the absence through 
illness of the senior treasurer, Mr. J. R. 
Beard, and of the Rev. J. C. Street, one of 
the most distinguished of the students _of 
the college. 

The annual report was read by zthe 
clerical secretary (Rev. E. L. H. Thomas). 
In the course of the report the committee 
acknowledged the invaluable services of the 
Principal as chiefly contributing to the 
well-sustained advantage of the new life 
of the college in Summerville, the second 
year of which had further justified their 
hopes for the improved health and more 
efficient studies of the students. The 
services of the matron, Miss Panton Ham, 
were also warmly acknowledged. It was 
noted that Mr. Edgar Thackray, M.A., 
had gained the degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy at Harvard University, and the 
Rev. H. J. Rossington, M.A., the degree 
of B.D. at the Victoria University of 
Manchester, being the only one of his 
year. Mr. Walter Short has obtained the 
degree of B.A. (Manchester), and Mr. 
Edward Morgan, B.A., has passed in his 
special subject for the B.D. The appoint- 
ment of the Revs. Wm. McMullan, Thomas 
Munn, and Hugh Warnock to the pastor- 


ates respectively of Swinton, Greyabbey 


(co. Down), and Colne, were also recorded, 
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The joint report of the Visitors—the Revs: 
Philemon Moore, B.A., and Dr. S. H. 
Mellone—on the examinations held on 
July 1 and 2, 1907, was highly satisfactory. 
Eight students applied for admission to the 
College. One withdrew, two failed to 
satisfy the examiners, and five, including 
the Hungarian student, were admitted. 
The students of the college now number 
fifteen, all of whom are in residence at 
Summerville. 

The committee acknowledge the receipt 
of many gifts of books and of several 
donations, amounting, in the total, to 
nearly £1,000, apart from the Jubilee 
Fund. The latter has been raised to over 
£17,000, and a special fund, established to 
give more time for the completion of the 
Jubilee Fund, and to avoid the using up 
of capital, now amounts to £200 per annum. 
The report notes the presentation to the 
college by Mr. J. R. Beard of a portrait 
of his late father, Dr. J. R. Beard, one of 
the founders of the college, and of a portrait 
of Colonel Pilcher, subscribed for by his 
colleagues on the committee to mark his 
seventieth birthday. In conclusion, the 
death of the following alumni of the 
college was recorded :—The Rev. W. W. 
Robinson, Rev. W. Robinson, Mr. W. 
Oates, Rev. J. Cuckson( Plymouth, Mass.), 
Rev. J. Miskimmin, and the Rev. F. 
Thomas. 

The Treasurer (Mr. G. Hadfield) read the 
financial statement for the year. There 
had been a small falling-off in the income— 
about £50—and there was a net deficit on 
the year of about £220. 

The CHARMAN, in moving the adoption 
of the report, said he wished to associate 
himself most heartily with its expression of 
indebtedness to the Principal of the college 
and to the matron of Summerville. He 
believed the college was never more 
prosperous than at the present time, nor 
had it ever done better work. The number 
of students was higher than at any period 
during his thirty years’ membership on 
the committee, and the quality was equal 
to the best in the history of the college. 
He was especially glad that there had 
always been, from the opening of Summer- 
ville, representatives of other lands— 
India and Hungary—in residence, whose 
association with the students must be to 
their mutual advantage. If, then, he had 
a regret, it was that the rapid increase in 
their own students now excluded all others 
except one Hungarian student. Many 
young men of Unitarian families came to 
the Manchester University, and inquiries 
were received as to whether they could 
reside at Summerville. He hoped they 
would soon be in a position to erect a new 
wing, so that they might receive these 
young men and also provide for their own 
increasing number of students. The col- 
lege had a wide constituency to which it 
could appeal, and when the time came it 
would not appeal in vain. 

The Rev. W. CorzLtanp Bowisz, in 
seconding the adoption of the report, 
expressed the gratification it afforded old 
students of the college, like himself, to 
hear of the good work that was being 
done. The whole of the churches were 
deeply indebted to the college for the work 
it had done, was doing, and would continue 
to do. He did not know what our group 
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of churches would do if the College ceased 
its work. But it would not do that. Its 
work increased and improved every year, 
and all its old students shared in the joy 
of the academic honours which its students 
were now winning. The report was 
adopted with acclamation. 


The Rev. CHartes Roper moved, and 
the Rev. J. E. Mannina seconded, an 
expression of thanks to the visitors, 
examiners, and medical staff of the 
college. 


The Rev. J. H. Brspy moved the ap- 
pointment of the new officers and com- 
mittee. There are no changes in the 
officers, except that Colonel Pilcher be- 
comes president, and the committee is the 
same as before except for the retirement, 
through ill-health, of Mr. Thos. Harwood, 
of Bolton, and the addition of Mr. Edgar 
M. Taylor (Bolton), Alderman W. Healey 
(Heywood), and the Rev. John Ellis... Mr. 
Bibby said it was good to see these new 
workers coming forward, but it was even 
better to find their tried friend, Colonel 
Pilcher, advancing, after thirty-five years’ 
service, to the position of president. He 
wished him a happy and prosperous year 
of office, a wish endorsed by Rev. W. 
Harrison, who seconded the resolution, 
and one further acclaimed by the whole 
audience in passing it. 

The Rev. C. J. SrREET moved the re- 
appointment of the Jubilee committee, 
and in doing so said what a pleasure it was 
to him, as a student of another college, to 
be there to associate himself with Mr. 
Bowie in his declaration as to the value of 
the work the college was doing. The 
college was providing men well trained for 
their work and net ashamed of their name. 
Everywhere they were to the front in the 
good works of their time and place. He 
concluded by making an earnest appeal 
for the completion of the Jubilee Fund. 
The Rey. J. Exits seconded the resolution, 
and it was carried. 

Principal GorDoN moved a vote o 
thanks to the chairman, and again exf 
pressed the joy and confidence of all the 
friends of the college in his appointment to 
the presidency. Referring to the work of 
the college, he said they would always be 
ready to welcome the man of special 
aptitude as of old. But the age demanded 
a different kind of aptitude than that of 
mere fluency of speech. And so, as a test 
of fitness, the college subjected all its 
students to a certain drudgery, perhaps, 
but it was only to fit them for a ministry 
in which they would find plentyof drudgery, 
and to enable them to deal with the 
problems of their age. 

The Rev. J. McDoweE tt, in seconding, 
recalled many of his own happy associations 
with the college in the past, but affirmed 
that the best had been kept to the last. 
In every way the college was now better 
equipped. No cloud lowered over its 
future. Its destinies were, under God, in 
the hands of its students, past and present, 
and they were_proving themselves loyal 
sons of the college and devoted ministers 
of the churches. 

The resolution was then carried, and 
the meeting closed. 


Nor to believe in good and in its final 
and complete victory is simply not to 
believe in God Himself.—Dora Greenwell. 
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PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


RELIGIOUS ANXIETY IN SCOTLAND. 


THE ecclesiastical conditions in Scotland 
have long been an enigma to foreigners. 
The sectarian divisions and dogmatic 
interests maintained on Scottish soil require 
a native interpreter. The foreign student 
and critic of Scots folk and kirks has not 
the secret of the riddle: he has not 
ploughed with the Scotch heifer. So 
a Scot with a doughty name, though with 
an apology for being a layman, has under- 
taken the interpretation. 

In the current number of the Hibbert 
Journal, William Wallace, LL.D., writes 
of ‘‘ The Religion of Sensible Scotsmen.’’ 
His article is a piece of literature of pro- 
found present importance to those who 
seek to know what Scotsmen are thinking 
and doing in a religious way. 

English Unitarians have looked to 
Scotland and wondered why their faith 
did not ‘‘ set the heather on fire.’’ They 
are puzzled over the small apparent results 
of Unitarian effort in centres of Scottish 
life. Candidly and cannily, Dr. Wallace 
exposcs the reason. On one side, his 
article seems to indicate the hopelessness 
of any effort to make Scotsmen Unitarians. 
If we took his declaration to heart sadly, 
we would shut our churches, sell our 
van, and cease for ever from our vain 
endeavour to set the thoughts of Channing 
and Martineau in place of those of Calvin 
and Knox. But on another side there 
is a door of hope, and we are emboldened 
to stand thereat and knock. Dr. Wallace 
affirms that there is in Scotland at the 
present time, a good deal more of philo- 
sophical Unitarianism, at all events in 
a veiled form, than there has been at any 
period in the national history. . . the 
more militant and progressive Congrega- 
tionalism is passing, not slowly but swiftly 
into Unitarianism. 

He admits that membership of the 
Unitarian churches in Scotland ‘‘ is not a 
negligible quantity. In some respects that 
membership is the most exclusive in the 
country.’’ But although Unitarianism 
is thus swiftly leavening Scottish thought, 
“* Sensible Scotsmen,’? according to Dr. 
Wallace, will not have it. 

The reason of this is set forth in a quota- 
tion :—‘‘ Withal a Scotsman is practical 
and cautious, and does not willingly take 
up an extreme and singular position 
especially upon speculative questions.’’ 
‘*Tt occurs to him that formulated 
Unitarianism is perhaps as much given to 
dogmatism in its turn. The belief it assails 
has lasted for 1,800 years, and must, he 
thinks, have something to be said in its 
favour.’’ Dr. Wallace insists that this 
attitude is on the whole maintained by 
those matter-of-fact Scotsmen to-day, who 
may be described as, alike in ethics, 
in politics, and in religion, the governing 
class of the country, not only towards 
Unitarianism, but towards everything in 
the shape of formal revolt from what 
they regard as the common sense of their 
ancestors embodied in that venerable 
theological standard ‘‘ The Confession of 
Faith.’’ 

Dr. Wallace has humour, and we may 
well imagine that when he thus wrote of 
the sensible Scotsmen in a large city 
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who have ** incomes from £2,000 to £5,000 
a year,’ and regard the Confession as 

‘ venerable,’’ his eye was twinkling with 
critical satire. He knows very well that 
the Confession is a corpse which the 
church would bury if it could. All the 
Presbyteries would cast it to Gehenna 
if they dared. They are more troubled 
with it than the Philistines were with the 
‘* Ark of God,’’ and fain would have its 
ghost welllaid. The University from which 
Dr. Wallace received his degree has passed 
a resolution to free the Divinity chair _ 
from the bondage of the ‘‘ revered ”’ 
standard. As for ‘‘ formulated Unitarian- 
ism’’ given to ‘‘ dogmatise,’’ Unitarians — 
themselves do not know of it. It is the 
‘straw man’’ set up by the captious 
objector. 

The declarations of Dr. Wallace show 
the misapprehensions of Unitarianism 
which exist in the mind of those supposed 
to be sensible. Unitarianism is not 
essentially an assailant of a belief (regard- 
ing Christ), which has lasted 1,800 years. . 
It is radically an affirmation of truth on 3 
scientific and spiritual lines. It has a 
criticism of Trinitarian belief regarding 
Christ and seeks to distinguish between — 
the Jesus of the Gospels and the Christ 
of the Creeds. It is concerned to pay 
Jesus ‘‘ the highest honours which it is 
possible to imagine.’ 

Nearer the mark of a sensible Soake: i 
man’s judgment of Unitarianism is the E 
remark of the Editor of the British Weekly = 
in his article on ‘‘ Christ and the Gospels.’” tas 
(January 30), ‘‘ What we have to face in — “agi 
the critical reconstruction of Christianity 
is simple Unitarianism.’ ¥ 

According to Dr. Wallace, the « central ots 
minded ’’ Scot has a dread of the “‘ hell’? 
reached by ‘‘ breaking away from the . 
continuity of a great and noble tradition.” 
He will not found a ‘* special sect,?? 
though he does think that ‘“* the time - * 
is nearly ripe when a vigorous effort should cs 
be made not only to relax but to simplify ae 
the creed of Presbyterianism, to bring it Pp 
to date, and openly to declare the fact.’ 
That certainly is as much as is ° ioe 
but how the bringing of a s ae 
creed up to date could conserve Calvinism 4 ¥e ; 
and prevent Unitarianism is not obvious. 

The bringing of belief ‘‘ up to date “ 
and the open declaration of, and practi 
of it, are all that Unitarians have soug] 
or hoped for in Scotland. Dr. Wallace — 
declares that the level-headed Scot ** mays : 
be a little slow in thought and far too 
slow in action, but he will move some day. 
For that day it is the function of 
Unitarian to stir him up, and we m 
thank Dr. Wallace for his admission 
the preparatory permeation of orthodo 
by Unitarian thought. Instances of 
meation directly traceable to Unita 
propaganda assisted by the MecQu 
trustees are known to me. Sometimes 
small and seemingly fruitless meeting — 
sends out a fervent spore of leavening 
influence. ie 

The tendency to conservatism a 
those with large incomes is not so str 
among wage-earners. Dr. Wallace as 
that ‘the sensible Scot is to — 
in all classes and orders, and I 
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expect the 
they will get crowds of ‘* sinners.’’ 

Our churches have been stimulated by 
the visit of the Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, 
of Boston. At St. Vincent-street, and 
Ross-street churches, Glasgow ; at Govan, 
Edinburgh, and Dundee he had good 
Sunday congregations. With him we 
tried, at Aberdeen, the experiment of 
Mid-week evening services. The weather 
was unfavourable, and there were other 
meetings of a more attractive character. 
On the first evening there were seventy 
present ; on the second sixty-five, and on 
the third (a very wintry night) fifty-two. 
His addresses were strong, sagacious, and 
highly spiritual, and were greatly appre- 
ciated. We will not continue the experi- 
ment. 

Two lectures were arranged for Mr. 


: Shippen, at Ellon and Inverarie, alternately 


with two of mine, but these did not draw. 
Apparently the ‘‘leaven’’ operates apart 
from lectures given by Unitarians. 

The annual report of our congregation 
shows that substantial progress was made 
in 1907. We have now had a full year’s 
work in our new buildings to report upon, 
and though the results have not come up 
to our high expectations, they are good. 
Thirty-six new members were added to 
the roll, but we lost twenty-six by removals 
and other causes. The year was one of 
unusual trade depression, and all churches 
suffered therefrom. There is grave local 
anxiety over the non-church goers and 
lapsed masses. In a special article in a 
daily paper a correspondent, writing 
with authority, said, ‘‘In this country 
religious indifference 1s beginning to assume 
alarming proportions. The statistics which 
have been made public as to non-church- 
going, make this quite plain, that the 
Church is not where she was in the confi- 
dence and afiection of the people. Great 
masses of them have turned their backs 
upon her and refuse to accept her invita- 
tions to her ordinary and special meetings.”’ 
In these circumstances, which are general, 
the fact of ‘‘ a good deal more of philo- 
sophical Unitarianism in Scotland at the 
present time ” is significant. Congregations 
with us numbering £00 are not unusual ; 
inquiry regarding and interest in our 
message are evident. Our present member- 
ship is over 200, and that with a Sunday 
school of over 150 scholars places us, if 
I mistake not, as the largest body of 
Unitarians in Scotland. This position 
‘ig the result of persistent and hopeful 
labour, and we are determined to better 
it this year. I am arranging for a para- 
graph in our leading newspaper, and for 
other means of propaganda by means 
of the press. 

_ The plucky effort of the Rev. E. T. 
Russell to raise a Unitarian Society in 
Govan has not yet come to fruition. A 
itable Hall cannot be had. I am con- 
inced by long experience that it is useless 


ing to found a congregation without a 


yd meeting place. That is the first 


requisite; but even that will not suffice 


without the live minister. We need an 


in Scotland. If we could get men of 
he stamp of the late James Graham 
to take up our ministry, we would have 
ishing churches. He was one of the 
thoughtful, spiritually-minded, and 


‘righteous’? as hearers, but 
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fervent laymen our movement ever had 
connected with it. He had a rare affinity 
for spiritual things, a special gift of ex- 
position as well as a devout earnestness 
in prophesying. 

In the article to which J have already 
referred, Dr. Robertson Nicoll says :— 
‘* We deeply respect the many fine and 
lofty spirits that are associated with 
Unitarianism, and their endeavours to 
keep up a Christian society, and even to 
spread it; but after all their labours they 
have become reduced to a mere handful 
in this country, and we suspect the number 
is diminishing.” Shall we appeal from 
Dr. Nicoll to Dr. Wallace, or from both 
to ourselves. If we are diminishing, 
what is the point cf the reproach ? 

ALEX. WEBSTER. 

Aberdeen, February 3, 1908. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


a 
[Notires and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest.] 


Dudley (Resignation).—The Rey. A. 
Thompson has sent in his resignation, to take 
effect on April 30. 

Hastings (Welcome Meeting).—On Wed- 
nesday, January 22, the Rev. S. Burrows, who 
had been preaching at the Free Christian Church 
for some time, since the removal of the Rev. 
Gardner Preston to Hamburg, and had received 
& unanimous invitation to the pulpit, was wel- 
comed to his new pastorat>. There was service 
in the afternoon, conducted by the Rev. Priestley 
Prime, of Brighton, and the sermon was preached 
by the Rov. T. E. M. Edwards, who said that 
the religion of the Master was a religion of life, 
not of creed, of character, not of subserviancy to 
ritual or to systems. After tea in the Public 
Hall, a weleome meeting was held in the church, 
over which the Rey. W. Copeland Bowie pre- 
sided, in the absence, through indisposition, of 
Mr. John Harrison. The first word of welcome 
was spoken by Mr. Ellis Mace, of Tenterden, one 
of the trustees of the church, who was present 
at the laying of the foundation stone by Sir 
Jobn Bowring, and at the opening service forty 
yearsogo. The Rev. P. Prime and Mr. E. Chitty, 
of Dover, joined in the welcome, and then the 
Rey. T. E. M. Edwards spoke, referring to the fruit- 
fulness of Mr. Preston’s ministry there, which 
had brought new life to the church, and appeal- 
ing to the congregation to give their new minister 
cordial support. The Chairman spoke in the 
same spirit, and regretted that no ministers of 
other denominations had accepted their invita- 
tion to be present. After further words of wel- 
come from the Rev. J. Felstead, of Lewes, and 
Mr. Comport, of Northiam, the Rey. 8. Burrows 
responded, and thanked them for that very 
cordial welcome. They had set a high ideal 
before him as minister, and he felt he had 
a difficult task in following Mr. Preston. 
He trusted to a continuance of their sympathy 
and kindness. The motto he had chosen for 
the year he hoped they wonld keep before 
them; it was “Fear not, let not your hands be 
slack.’? They must put their trust in God ; let 
them bea living church with a live faith in the 
love of God. If they rea'isod their position as 
worshippers of God, as fcllowers of their Master 
Jesus Christ, as Christians seeking for belp and 
trying to help others, they would not be far 
wrong. To those present who belonged to other 
churches, he should like to say that the work 
of the Free Christian Church was not aggres- 
sive against any religion, but only against ev'l 
anderror. They desired always to speak the 
truth in love. If they knew any who were 
seeking for light and trying to find out how to 
worship God, they should ask them to join 
them. Then they must trust one another. 
They looked back with gratitude on the harmony 
that had existed during Mr. Gardner Preston’s 
splendid ministry, and he hoped the same har- 
mony and unity would characterise the chursh 
in the future. The Chairman, in a few brief 


words, emphasised amid applause the welcome 
they extended to Mrs. Burrows as well as her 
husband. Votes of thanks brought a very 
pleasant and encouraging meeting to a close. 

London: Boys’ Own Brigade.—A suc- 
cessful United Service for Boys was held on 
Thursday evening, Jan. 30, at Essex Hall, in 
which about ninety members of the brigade 
(officers and boys) from Stamford-street, Rhyl- 
street and Mansford-street took part. The 
Rev. Frederic Allen conducted the service, Mr. 
A. W. Harris presiding at the organ, and a 
welcome letter of greeting and exhortation was 
read from the Rev. J. J. Wright, to the boys of 
the battalion. Miss Marian Pritchard then 
addressed the audience, which included also 
a number of interested friends, several ardent 
workers among boys, and some boys from the 
Essex Church Club, This was the first occasion 
on which the three London companies of the 
B.O.B. had met together, and the keenest 
enthusiasm was noticeable among the boys 
during the evening, while there came home to 
them the recognition that they belonged to a 
larger fellowship than they had known before. 
This realisation was heightened by the stirring 
address from *‘ Aunt Amy,’’ the staunch friend 
and supporter of the B.O.B. since its inception 
in 1899, one who has realised most fully the 
true purpose of the Brigade, its broad and 
inclusive aims, its non-military, non-doctrinal 
attitude, and the desire of all connected with 
it to increase, among the boys in our Churches, 
“pure and upright living, and all that tends 
towards true manliness.” At the close of her 
address, Miss Pritchard brought before the 
mind’s eyeof her audience avision of the B.O.B. 
in the future, and as she concluded with the 
Brigade motio, “Quit you like men, be strong! ”’ 
all felt that her words had ‘reached home.’ 
The Presidents of the Laymen’s Club and of the 
London 8.8. Society, by their presence, gave 
encouragement and support to this, the first of 
what is hoped will he a series of united 
services for the boys connected with our London 
Churches. 

Liverpool: Domestic Mission.—On Thurs- 
day, January 30, a very interesting meeting of 
friends and workers was held in the Mission 
House, Mill-street, to celebrate the completion 
of twenty-five years’ of ministry by the Rev. 8S. 
Lloyd Jones. Mr. F. Robinson occupied the 
chair, and amongst the large number present 
were Messrs. P. H. Holt, Richard Robinson, H. 
Coventry, Revs. T. Lloyd Jones, Joseph Ander- 
ton, J. Collins Odgers, C. Craddock, H. D. 
Roberts, Mrs. Burroughs, Mrs. Odgers, Miss 
Rawlins, and Miss Johnson. Letters of apology 
were received from Rev. W. L. Tucker (a tele- 
gram), Mr. C. Sydney Jones, Mr. Walter Hol- 
land, Rev. H. S. Perris, Sir W. B. Bowring, 
Rev. N. Anderton, &c. ‘The firss business was 
the passing of a resolution of deep sympathy 
with the family of the late Charles William 
Jones, who had intended to be present. This 
was moved by the chairman, seconded by Rey. 
Joseph Anderton, and passed in silence, all 
standing. ‘The next resolution was moved by 
Mr. Harold Coventry, and seconded by Miss 
H. M. Johnson, ‘‘ that this meeting heartily con- 
gratulates the Rev. T. Lloyd Jones upon the 
completion of twenty-five years’ with the 
Domestic Mission, and trusts that many years 
of active work may yet be granted to him. 
Mr. Coventry recalled many interesting 
events in the history of the mission, in- 
cluding the removal from Beaufort-street to 
the new buildings in Mill-street in 1892. 
Miss Johnson, a worker for twenty-five years, 
said the work carried on at the mission had 
brought about a marked improvement in the 
neighbourhood. Mr. Lloyd Jones replied, and 
said that the many kind expressions of sympathy 
had affected him much. He owed his appoint- 
ment to the late Messrs. George Holt and C. W. 
Jones, and the sudden death of the latter had 
been a great shock to him. Mr. Lloyd Jones 
concluded by offering a challenge to the men 
and women of the younger generation to take 
upon themselves the werk which their elders had 
so long and so successfully carried on. Mr. 
Richard Robinson, of Manchester, who had been 
connected with the mission for thirty-six years, 
moved a resolution affirming the adherence of 
the mission to the principles which had 
governed its founders. The founders were im- 
pressed with the fact that large numbers of men 
and women lacked the opportunities of realising 
the possibilities of their lives, and they desired 


.to make the lives of these people a little easier, 
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s0 that they might take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities for improving their condition. Rev. J. 
Collins Odgers seconded the resolution in a 
humorous speech, congratulating the Revs. T. 
Lloyd Jones and Joseph Anderton upon the 
success of their work. Mr. Anderton’s reply 
was marked by a deep feeling of thankfulness 
to the supporters of the mission, and an earnest 
appeal for continued perseverance in the labours 
of the Domestic Mission Society. 

London: Stepney.—On Sunday afternoon, 
January 26, Miss Gertrude Martineau presented 
the prizes to the scholars for good attendance 
at the Sunday-school and Band of Hope, de- 
livering an interesting aldress. Miss Hill, Mr. 
W. R. Marshall, the superintendent. and Mr. E. 
Capleton also took part in the proceedings. On 
the following Thursday the elder scholars, con- 
ducted by Miss Harris, presented the cantata, 
**An Enchanted Glen,”’ to a crowded and de- 
lighted audience. On Sunday, February 2, at 
the monthly conference, Mr. H. C. Hawkins gave 
an interesting address on “Immortality,” and Mr. 
E. Capleton preached in the evening to an 
encourfging congregation on ‘‘Martyrdom for 
Love’s Sake.”’ 

Manchester: Bradford.—The Rev. W. E 
Atack is celebrating the completion of ten 
years ministry at the Mill-street Free Church 
by a series of special services, the first of which 
was held on Sunday evening. 
society, of thirty performers, rendered four 
selections, and Madame Evelyn Archer sang 
three solos. Mr. Atack gave a stimulating 

‘address to a congregation of about 250, 

Norwich (Farewell).—At‘the close of the 
Rev. Alfred Hall’s Farewell Service in the Octa- 
gon Chapel, on Sunday evening, January 26, the 
congregation, which was a large one, adjourned 
to the Martineau Memorial Hall for the purpose 
of bidding farewelland making a presentation to 
him and Mrs. Hall. The chair was taken by Mr. 
G. A. King, and with him on the platform were 
Mr. Hall, Mrs. Mottram, and Messrs. W. H. 
Seott, A. M. Stevens, W. N. Ladel', and C. Ei. 
Stevens. The Chairman, in an address of cordial 
farewell, said their personal relations with Mr. 
Hall had been of the happiest, and the memory 
of their association as pastor and congregation 
would be of a very lasting character ; they could 
not allow their friend to leave them without giving 
him some tangible expression of their love and 
esteem, and he had been asked, on behalf of the 
committee and congregation, to beg Mr. Hall’s 
acceptance of a small present which would 
carry with it their best wishes for his success 
and welfare in the new sphere of activity in the 
church to which he was going. They were sorry 
to lose their minister, but felt there was a great 
future before him, and they would try to rejoice 
with the friends at Newcastle, because Mr. Hall 
would help them as they themselves had been 
helped. He then presented Mr. Hall with a gold 
watch, suitably inscribed, representing the best 
they could do, and the love they bore to him. 
In responding, Mr. Hall said he could not trust 
himself to say all he felt he ought to say, but 
thanked them with all his heart. They had seen 
the beginning of a great reformation; they had 
in their time seen men freeing themselves from 
the shackles of dogma, and realising that religion 
had relation to life, and that devotion, aspira- 
tion, and brothrehood should be the bonds of 
church fellowship. The principles for which the 
Octagon Chapel had ever stood were becoming 
the common possession of all the churches. Once 
again he thanked them for this expression of 
their regard; they were not going to part alto- 
yether, but he had to say ‘‘ Good-bye ’’ to them. 
**God be with you all, God bless you all, and 
make us equal to the task before us.” Mr. A. 
M. Stevens then handed to Mr. Hall an envelope 
containing a bank-note for Mrs. Hall, of whom 
he spoke in the highest terms of appreciation. 
The meeting was a most impressive one, and 
the reception given to Mr. Hall most enthusi- 
astic. The chairman, secretary, Miss Cobb, Mr. 
W. Waller, Mr. Edwin King, and Mr. Haydon 
were at the station, and gave Mr. Hall a final 
farewell on his leaving for Newcastle on Friday 
afternoon, January 31. 

Oxford.—On February 2, at the Charles- 
street Institute, the first anniversary of the 
‘‘Children’s Sunday Morning Services’’ took place. 
These services were begun on February 3, 1907, 
by a medical student, Mr. Jessel, B.A., and have 
met with considerable success, giving, with the 
help of Mr. Charles Raworth and Mr. H. E. 
Clarke, of Jesus College, a bright and profitable 
hour each Sunday, from 10 a.m. Last Sunday 
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was a red-letter day for the 26 children who 
regularly attend these services. Dr. J. E. 
Odgers addressed them in his most happy style, 
pressing home many truths that they will not 
easily forget. Singing is made a special feature, 
and the children sang several of the ‘‘ Parables ”’ 
taught them with much effect. 

South-East Wales Unitarian Society.— 
The quarterly meetings were held on January 
27 at Nottage. There was a fair attendance of 
delegates from the affiliated churches at the 
business meeting in the afternoon, presided 
over by Mr. L. N. Williams, of Aberdare. 
Reports were received from the grant - aided 
churches, which showed, on the whole, a mani- 
fold activity and steady progress. The 
meeting received with great satisfaction the 
report of Mr. W. Sutherland’s successful efforts 
in forming a lay workers’ union for the 
district, whose roll of members already con- 
tain some nineteen names, and these are likely 
to be soon considerably added to. Realising 
that by such agencies as this our faith can be 
spread among: the teaming population of 
South - East Wales far beyond the limits 
possible to the settled ministry, the Society 
epledged itself to do all in its power to 
tnsure the success of the union. After 
ea the Rev. W. J. Phillips welcomed the 
Society, and the Rev. T. P. Spedding, missionary 
agent of the B. and F.U. Association, to 
Nottage. Mr. Spedding replied, and on behalf of 
the Society, the President, Mr. Wm. Pritchard, 
of Newport, and Miss Brock, of Swansea. A 
conference was then held in the chapel, when 
Mr. Spedding delivered an address upon the 
work of the Van Mission. It was a most oppor- 
tune topic in view of the fact that one of the 


‘vans is to tour 8.E. Wales during next summer, 


and Mr. Spedding’s stirring speech could not 
but engender in all who heard him noble 
enthusiasm and great hopes for the success of 
the mission. At 7.30 a devotional service was 
conducted by the Rev. J. Park Davies, and a 
mission address delivered by the Rev. T. P. 
Spedding. There was fa large congregation in 
the evening, especially so for a little country 
village chapel. 

Stockton-on-Tees.—A musical and dramatic 
entertainment recently given by the choir on 
behalf of the choir funds was well attended, and 
wasmuch appreciated. This led to a party given 
by Alderman and Mrs. Green to the choir and 
friends, who spent a very pleasant and enjoy- 
able evening. The annual children’s Christmas 
party was a merry one. After tea and games 
the children performed set pieces and gave 
recitations, which did them and their teachers 
credit, and a Christmas tree rejoiced the hearts 
of the younger ones. There are now one hun- 
dred Sunday scholars on the books. We have 
also to record a very pleasant ‘‘ social” given 
on behalf of the church funds by Mr. and Mrs. 
D. R. Wright, and a Sunday-school teachers’ 
party, which was much enjoyed. 

Swansea.—The annual meeting of the 
congregation of the Unitarian Church was held 
on Wednesday evening, January 29, Mr. J. 
Moy Evans in the chair. Reference was made 
by the chairman to the death of Mr. Travers 
Wood, who was one of the stalwarts of the 
church. Their loss by his death was severe, 
indeed. He was a credit to Unitarianism. A 
vote of condolence with the relatives, moved 
from the chair and seconded by Mrs. Reid, 
Miss Brock, and the Rey. Simon Jones, was 
passed in silence, all standing. The report 
presented by Mr. C. H. Perkins referred to the 
appointment of the Rey. Simen Jones last 
March, and to the satisfactory condition of 
their work. They had the satisfaction of a 
balance in hand. Mrs. Reid, who carries on 
the Postal Mission, reported that she had 57 
correspondents, and last year she wrote 104 
letters. The most interesting feature of the 
work was an application for books and tracts 
from some young men at Sierra Leone, in 
Western Africa, who had become most earnest 
readers, gathering together some fifty young 
people, amongst whom the literature was 
passed round. She had received letters from 
t.em expressing the deepest gratitude for the 
opportunity of learning something about the 
simple Unitarian faith. Other reports were 
presented, and the minister submitted draft 
rules for the church, which were ordered to be 
printed for future consideration. 


Yorkshire Unitarian Club.—A meeting | 


was held at the Channing Hall, Upper Chapel, 


Sheffield, on Saturday, February 1. The Com- ! 


mittee elected Mr. E. C. Bolt (West Bowling), 
subject to his consent being obtained, assistant- 
secretary of the Club, and resolved to hold the 
annual excursion on June 20 or 27. It was 
decided that in future, when desirable, the 
meetings of the Club should be held in the Nr 
afternoon. An offer from the Rey. H. Ceredig 5 
Jones (Bradford) to give a lantern lecture on 
his American experiences at some future 
meeting was accepted with thanks. The 
following were duly elected hon. members of 
the Club:—Rev. Charles Hargrove (Leeds), 
Rey. J. W. Cock (Sheffield), and Rey. A. H. 
Dolphin (Sheffield). Tea having been served, 


the President, Mr, A. H. Wadsworth (Halifax), kon 
took the chair, members and friends being — 
present to the number of nearly fifty, when — ye 
the Rev. Charles Peach (Manchester) gave a ja 
lecture on ‘‘ Religion and the Labour Move- Pe 
ment.’? These two terms, he said, in his re- : 


gard represented the two largest and most 
permanent interests of man. One was the law 
of his physical being, the other the expres- 
sion of his moral and spiritual being. Having __ 
cited Paul’s parable in 1 Cor. xii. of the mem- 
bers of the body, the lecturer said that, just 
in the same way as Paul urged the Christian ~ 
Church should be regarded, so he urged the 
Labour Party and Society should be regarded— 
each part being essential to the whole. An 
interesting discussion followed, in which several wih 
speakers strongly controverted Mr. Peach’s 
views on the subject of Socialism, the pro- 
ceedings concluding with a vote of thanks. 
There will be two meetings of the Club next = 
month, a specialZone at%the Priestley Hall, 
Park-row, Leeds, on March 7, when the York- 

shire delegates to the Boston Conference wi 
give their impressions; and the ordinary one- 
the last of the session—on March 21, at W: 
Bowling, when the Rev. H. D. Roberts (Liv 
pool) will give a lecture. ae 
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SUNDAY, February o9. 
LONDON. ps 
Acton, Creffield-road, 11, Rev. F. Hanxinson 

7, Rev. ARTHUR Hurn. “4 
Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Jussz 
SON. 23 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Cha‘ 
11 and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Ef 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. C. Cressry, D.D. 
Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epcar DapLtyn. — 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-ro 
11, Mr. Ernest J. Moore; 7, Musical Se 
Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. J. Marcuanr, ~ ee 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Frank K. FrEEsToN. 
Forest. Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton- 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops Perris. 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Cha‘ 
place, 11.15, Rev. H. Rawirnes, M.A. 
Dr. J. Lionen TAYLER. : 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A. yp > 
Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 
and 7, Rey. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. ~ 
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Ilford, Assembly Rooms, Broadway, 7, Mr. 
- Dera Evans. 
Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
7, Rev. E. Savett Hicks, M.A. 
Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15, Rev. 
ArtHur Hurn; 7, Rev. F. HanxInson. 
Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rey. CHaris 
Roper, B.A. 
Lewisham; Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Porn. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
- J. Pace Hopprs. 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Cooper. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11, Rev. J. HIPPERSON ; 
6.30, Mr. R. W. Kirriz, LL.B. 
Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11] 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins JoNES. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rey. Frnrx Taytor, B.A. 
Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. W. R. 
MarsHati; 7, Mr. EDwArD CAPLETON. 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. F. 
W. G. Foat, M.A. 
Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, 
; PHARAOH; 6.30, Mr. W. Piaeort. 
™ Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
; Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
~ Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. W. 
EE. Witurams, B.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11, Rev. Dr. Mum- 
MERY. 
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ABERYSTWITH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30, Mr. D. Ropertson Davizs. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
J. M. McDowsE tt. 

Briacxpoon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropert McGerr. 

Bracxpoor, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 

BovrnemMovutH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cor. 

BrieutTon, Christ Church, New-road, North- 

Sy street, 11 and 7, Rev. PrizstLEyY Prive. 

S Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 

ert Rev. Grorge STREET. 

+ CamBripceE, Assembly Rooms, Downing-street, 

4s : 11.30, Rev. W. H. Burcsss. B.A. it 

CanterBury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. A. Smrru. 


. 
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CuxstER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 


a Rey. D. Jenxin Evans. 

- -‘Dovrr, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
ory and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

__- Dusirx, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. H. 
Vance, B.D 


GuILpFORD, Ward-street Church, North-street, 
: . 1l, ‘“‘The Beauty of Hopefulness’’; 6.30, 
A «©The Living Christ.” Mr. Gzoran Warp. 
cH Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
a 6.30, Rev. S, Burrows. 
_ -Horswam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
me road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marren. 
: Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CHariEs 
ta Hararove, M.A. ; 
_--—s«Lercrsrer, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. GERTRUD VON PETZOLD. 
~ Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
: 6.30, Rev. ERNEST Parry. 
LiverPoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 
_ Liverpoor, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. D. Roszrts. 
Liverroon, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 and 6.30, 
_ Rey. J. C. Opaers, B.A. 
Marnsron#, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 and 
———s«&.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 
_ Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 


“oe LivENSs. 
College, 11.30, 


- Oxrorp, Manchester 
_____ Ev@ene Surpren. 
- PorrsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
- ___ Rey. James Burton, M.A. 
Portsmouts, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
et Mrvr, Bonp. 

- Scarsorover, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
& Rey. J. S. MarHers. 

Sevenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
_-—s- House, 11, Rev. F. T. Rzep. — 
_ SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. 

J. Srruet, M.A., LL.B. 

‘SrpmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WixLtaM AGar. 


Rey. 


forquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 

6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 3 
p WELLS, Mechanics’Institute,Dudley- 
1, Mr, H, C, Hawxrys. 
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West Kirpy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawkes, 


—= 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


Capetown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. Ramspren Ba.m- 
FORTH. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED, 
—_—_—- 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re. 
a a oe ee paonieres ue als 
etter only to the Secretary, Kynoc 

Lhhited- Witton, iigmingha rn. ied 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— 

Mr. A.S. Barnarp, M.I.E.E., A.M.1.C.E., 
Borough Electrical Engineer, Walsall, has a 
vacancy for an Articled Pupil, or Improver 
desirous of obtaining Central Station 
experience. 


ADY-COOK or HOUSEKEEPER 
4 disengaged, end of February.—Address, 
Miss R. D. Mort, Detmore, near Cheltenham. 


Gy NON (age between 30 and 40) 

REQUIRED by a lady living at Fal- 
lowfield, near Manchester.—Address, Miss 
Messe ty ge a Holly House, Fallowfield, Man- 
chester. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— 

Mr. WALTER Bow es, Heraldic Engraver, 
has a vacancy for Articled Pupil, to reside with 
advertiser or otherwise. Premium £150.— 
Address, 23, Beaumont-road, Hornsey Rise, 
London, N. 


ADY, EXPERIENCED, desires re- 

engagement, Companion to old lady. 
Good needlewoman. Good references,—W., 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 

OUSEMAID WANTED, to work 


with cook-genera), for small family. 


Apply, stating age, experience, and wages re- 


uired, to Mrs, WILsON, Melrose, Ella-road, 
rouch-hill, N. 


Schools, etc, 


—_@——_ 


HANNING HOUSEHIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoarDInG ScHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HiaHeatTe, LoNDoN,N. Head Mistress : Miss 
LILIAN TALBOT, B.A, Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians 
Healtbysituation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Hrap MIsTRESS. 
¢ NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 
Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
ost free, 14d.—1s. 6d. a year ; 9d. per dozen; 
s. 6d, per 100; extra charge local page.— 
Address to EpitTor, The Parsonage, Mottram, 
Manchester. 


“THE SPADE AND THE SICKLE.” 


Monthly Sermons by Rev. Edgar I. Fripp, B.A. 
No.6 (February)—" The Simplicity that is in Christ.’ 
Annual Subscription, Is. 6d. 36, Manor Park, Bristol. 


DEATH. 


FRETWELL.—On January 19, at Hamburg, 
Bertha, wife of John Fretwell, of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, U.S.A. 


MARRIAGE. 
SMALLFIELD—SMALLFIELD.—On January 30, 
at St. Matthew’s Church,Melbourne, Sydney 
Smallfield, of Puncheon Head Island, Bass’ 
Straits, Tasmania, to Ada Blake Smallfield, 
late of Fallowfield and London. (By Cable.) 


% BIRTHS. 

TuomAs.—On January 31, at Penrhos, Elms- 
road, Leicester, the wife of Rev. A. Her- 
mann Thomas, M.A., of a daughter. 

BEeaumontT.—On January 31, at Bannisdale, 
Hunt's Cross, near Liverpvol, to Mr. and 
Mrs. George Massey Beaumont, a son, 
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Recent Publications. 


STUDIES IN CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. By 
JAMES DEUMMOND, M.A., LL.D., D.Litt. 10s. 6d, net, 
by post lls. 


THE SOURCES OF OUR KNOWLEDGE OF 
TeE LIFE OF JESUS. By Prof. PAUL WERNLE, 
D.Theol. Translated by E. W. LuMMis, M.A, 9s. net, 
by post 2s. 3d, 


PAUL. By Prof. Dr. W. Wrepe. With 
Preface by J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A., D.Litt. 
Ree e by E. W. LUMMIs, M.A. 2s. net, by post 
2s. 3d, 


THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE. Selections from 


the Old and New Testaments and the Apocrypha. 
By ULYSSES G. B. PIERCE. Cloth, 3s. net, by post 
3s.4d. Thin paper, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net, by post 3s. 9d, 


FATHER TAYLOR. A Biography of the 
Founder of the Seamen’s Bethel, Boston, U.S.A. By 
ROBERT COLLYER, 2s. net, postage 3d. 


THE TEMPLE OF VIRTUE. By P. R. 


FROTHINGHAM. 6s. net, postage 4d, 


ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


UNITY CHURCH, ISLINGTON. 


BAZAAR will be held in the 

Schoolroom, on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, April 8 and 9, 1908, to defray the cost of 
Re-roofing the Church and Schoolroom. The 
kind assistance of friends is earnestly soli- 
cited, and gifts of Money or Goods would be 
gratefully received by Mrs, BH. SaveLt Hicks, 
26, Marquess-road, Canonbury, London, N. 
Mrs. SypNEY Tirrorp (Hon. Sec. Ladies’ 
Committee), 9, Canonbury-park North, N.; 
Miss ANNIE Hatt (Mon. Sec. Bazaar), 19, 
Aberdeen-park, Highbury, N 


USTENTATION FUND FOR THE 
AUGMENTATION OF MINISTERS’ 
STIPENDS. 


The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 
the Contributors and Friends will be held at 
Dr. Williams’ Library, Gordon-square, London, 
W.C., at 12.30 p.m., on Wednesday, the 12th 
February, 1908, to receive the Report and 
Accounts, elect Three Managers, appoint 
Officers, and transact other business, 

FRANK Preston, How. Sec., 
Meadowcroft, North Finchley. 


A BOMBAY DOMESTIC MISSION, 


ISS BISHOP desires to acknow- 
ledge the following donations and to 
express her gratitude to friends who have so 
kindly responded to the appeal for a small sum 
to the funds of the above. The amount col- 
lected will be forwarded to Mr. Shinde at 
once. 


on. Nak Gs 
Previously acknowledged 44 011 
Miss M. C. Martineau... ae Dee ee 
Mrs. Briscoe ee tragie () 
Rev, Chas. Voysey_... os he Le eV ENG) 
Heywood Congregation, per Mr. J. 

Clegg ees ae ees oon 0 Owe 
Upper Chapel, Sheffield, per Mr. H. 

R. Bramley 4 a eee O00 
Mr, R. T. Heys... ae ers On) 
Sum under 5s.... roe ar ten 02 4.0 

£49 10 11 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED. Price THREEPENCE. 


Contents for FEBRUARY. _ 

Two Advent Studies: “ Jesus a Manifes- 
tation of God,” and “ Mediators between 
God and Men.” 

Mental Freedom. 

Good News from the United States. 

Indian Notes, 

Wedding Tomfoolery. | 

The Spiritual Hypothesis. 

Thoughts for To-day. 

Notes on Books, 

Gems “ of Purest Ray Serene.” 


A. C. FIri£.p, 44, Fleet-street, 
and all Booksellers. 


THE EN OCLIRE, 


A Reply to the Encyclical Pascendi of Pius X. 


THE PROGRAMME of MODERNISM 


Translated from the Italian, 
With an Introduction by the Rev. A. L. LILLEY, M.A. 


Price 5s. net. 


This book, though written by Roman Catholics for Roman Catholics, deals with 

problems which touch not Rome only, but almost every form of religion. The 

authors are excommunicated and suspended; the readers assigned to the eternal 

consequences of mortal sin. Yet the book is, perhaps, the most masterly attempt 

that has so far been made to gather together in a brief space all the assured results 

of Biblical and historic criticism, and to reconcile them with a deeper and more 
spiritual faith in Catholic Christianity. 


T. 


FISHER UNWIN, 


I, 


Adelphi Terrace, LONDON. 


Board and Restdence, 


OUKNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalied position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard tables 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade- 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated | 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs, and Mr. Pooocx. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,’ 59, Warrior-square. First-claes 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnny P. Porrmr. 


| 


ANGLEY HOUSE DAWLISH, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE | 

for Ladies. Beautiful country. Sea and moor- 

land. Bracing sunny winter resort. Through 

trains from all parts. Responsible charge 

taken of the younger guests. Prospectus 
from PROPRIETOR. 


INIFRED HOUSE. — INVALID 
CHILDREN’S CONVALESCENT 
HOSPITAL HOME, Wray-crescent, Tol- 
lington-park, London, N. 
For the reception oi poor children, after illness or 


operation, whose constitution needs building up, and 
who need good food, good air, and careful nursing. 


New subscriptions and donations urgently 
needed, and will be gratefully received by W . 
M. Biytu, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, or by Miss 
M. Prircuarp, Hon. Secretary, 11, Highbury- 
crescent, London, N. 


HE SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 


View), 3, ALBANY Roap, SouruPort. 
PRESS OPINIONS. 

Sheffield Telegraph: “Imagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which are needful 
for health, comfort, and the refinements of existence 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 

Manchester City News: “Health and comfort carefully 
considered,” 

Millgate Monthly: “Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed 
at the variety of food, 

Send to WARDEN for Prospectus. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL | 


(TEMPERANCE), 


; HART ST., BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. : 


Near the British Museum, 


This well - appointed and commodious Hotel # 
has passenger Litt; Electric Light in all Rooms; 
| Bathrooms on every Floor; Spacious Dining, 
wm Drawing, Writing, Reading, Smoking and Billiard § 
me Rooms ; All I'loors Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; 
=| Night Porter. Telephone, Bedrooms (including 
py attendance) from 3s. 6d, to Gs. per night. & 
sy Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table f 
“| dHote Breakfast and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to & 
E 10s. Gd. per day. ; 
: Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
4 Telegraphic Address “Bookcraft,” London. 


ee TPS 


Bags Tata 5 
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MANCHESTER COLLECE, OXFORD 


“ The College adheres to its original principle 
of freely imparting Theological Knowledge, 
without insisting on the adoption of particular 
Theological Doctrines.” 

PRINCIPAL : 
J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A., 
D.D., D.Litt. 


SESSION 1908—1909. 


Candidates for admission are requested to 
forward their applications and testimonials 
without delay to the Secretaries. 

The Trustees offer for competition external 
exhibitions, open to students for the ministry, 
tenable for the ordinary undergraduate period 
at any approved British or Irish University. 

The Trustees also offer Exhibitions, tenable 
at the College, for students for the Ministry. 


REV. 


The Dr. Daniel Jones Trustees offer to Min- 
isters who have shown themselves efficient in 
active service, and desire to devote a yesr to 
further study, one or two Bursaries, tenable 
for one year at the College. 

For further particulars 
PRINCIPAL, or to 

A. H. WORTHINGTON, 

1, St. James-square, 
Manchester. 

Rey. Henry Gow, 

3, John-street, Hampstead, 
London, N.W, 


apply to the 


Secretaries. 


TO AUTHORS 
ARE YOU SATISFIED with your typed MSS.? If you 
are, this does not concern you. IF YOU ARE NOT, 
then please write for my terms at once. 
I quote fair prices, and I complete in QUALITY OF 
WORK. First 2,000 words FRE* as a trial. 
MISS M. HOEY, 


46, Wellington Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
mga cee LONDON BRIDGE 
C. 


l 


Assets, £167,000. 


DigEcToRs. 
Chaivman—Sir H. W. Lawrencn, Bart., J.P, 
Deputy-Chairman—Maxzx H., Jupasu, A.R.1.B.A, 
Miss CecIL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
I’, H. A. Harpoastrax, RENCE, 
F.§.1. Miss Onmn. 


SrHPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


A SOUND AND READY MEANS OF 
INVESTMENT. 

PREFERENCE SHARES of £10 each now 
being issued at 4 per cent. Interest free of 
Income Tax. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED ar 8 anp 3} PER 
CENT. Interest free of Income Tax. 

ADVANCES made to buy or build your own 
house. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free, 

CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager. 


FEBRUARY 8, 1908. 


E. Norman Reed & Co., 


& 
Kees, Artists 
in 


Leaded 
6lass. 
& 


Memorial 
Windows 


& 
{Pogaics. — 
rators, e 
13, Lisle Street, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER. . mS 


YPEWRITING.—Young Lady, ex- 
pert steno-typist, and highly recom- 
mended for literary work, undertakes Type- _ 
writing. Special care taken with authors 
MSS., and absolute accuracy guaranteed. 
9d. per 1.000 words; with carbon copy, 1s. per — 
1,000, Specimen of work submitted.—Miss 
ArcHen, 14, St. Andrew’s-chambers, Wells- __ 
street, Oxford-street, London, W. ; - 


yt 


EAVING SCHOOL for CRIPPLES, — : 
160, Broad-street, Birmingham.—In 
stock: Woollen and Silk Dress Materials, 
Blouse Lengths, white and coloured, with stri 
for trimming ; Stock Collars, Scarves, Gents’ _ 
Scarves for evening wear; Teacloths, Duchess _ 
Covers, Bags, Dusters, Linens, Towelling. — 
Prizes gained in Birmingham, Bristol, Alder- _ 
ley Edge, and London. Orders solicited to be 
give employment to the Cripples.—Further — 
information and patterns sent on application — 
to either Miss Crirrven, Manageress, or Miss 
Kenrick, Hon. Treasurer. © a me 


HERE’S NO DOUBT ABOUT THE: = 
VALUE. Irish Linen hemstitched and 
embroidered sideboard covers, 13 by 54 in, 
only 2/11. Quality guaranteed. Many other 
splendid bargains. Lovely patterns post free. 
—Hotron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. i 


Cerms for Advertisements, 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Hssex-street 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach the offi 
not later than Twelve o'clock on 'THURSDA 


is as follows :— £ 
Per PaGe .. a wr 6 
HAuL¥F-PAaGE .. con = ou 
PER CoLUMN... eee eee 2 (0) 0 gq 


INCH IN COLUMN 
Special Terms for a Series. — 
Calendar Notices, 10s, per year, 2] 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d, per line. Minimum oh » 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, __ 
20 words, 1s. ; every 6 words aft ys 
3 insertions charged as 2 


All payments in respect to TuE Ing 
be made to EK. KENNEDY, 3, Esseg-str € 
London, W.C. The entire remitta 
accompany all orders to insert Ad 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, Lrp.,27 ‘Pilg: 
i oe . d 


Ludgate Hill, London, 
Proprietors by E. KENNEDY, at 
street Strand. n, W.C, | 


